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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OLDYS, ESQ., 
NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 

(Continued from p. 23.) 

Humphrey Wanley, the learned librarian of the 
first two Earls of Oxford, had now been dead 
more than ten years, and Oldys was probably 
expecting to be nominated his successor. Such an 
appointment, with a fixed salary, would relieve him 
from all perplexity in domestic matters, and would 
be therefore infinitely more congenial to his re- 
tired habits of life, than the precarious, and in 
some cases, paltry remuneration received from the 
booksellers. He thus expresses his own feelings 
at this time: — 

“In the latter end of the year 1737 I published my 
British Librarian; and when his Lordship understood 
how unproportionate the advantages it produced were to 
the time and labour bestowed upon it, he said he would 
find me employment better worth my while. Also, when 
he heard that I was making interest with Sir Robert 
Walpole, through the means of Commissioner Hill, to 
present him with an abstract of some ancient deeds | had 
relating to his ancestors, and which I have still, his Lord- 
ship induced me to decline that application, saying, 
though he could not do as grand things as Sir Robert, he 
would do that which might be as agreeable to me, if I 
would disengage myself from all other persons and pur- 
suits.” — 4 utobiography. 

In the following year the Earl of Oxford ap- 
pointed him his literary secretary, which afforded 
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him an opportunity of consulting his extensive 
collections, and thus gratifying his predilection 
for bibliographical researches. During his brief 
connection with this “ Ark of Literature,” he fre- 
quently met at the Earl's table George Vertue, 
Alexander Pope, and other eminent literary cha- 
These three short years may be revarded 
as among the most happy of his chequered exist- 
We have from his own pen the following 
plaintive record of his daily pursuits at this time: 

“1 had 


ence upon 


racters. 


ence. 


then also had, 
who might h 


for several vears, some depend- 
{ me in the 
motives, settled an 


a noble 
rovernment, and 


annuity 


man, iVe Serve 
had, upon certain 
Thi > of twer pounds a year This I re- 
incompetent consider- 
i la to him, in May, 1738, 
might be wholly independent, and absolutely at 
my Lord Oxford’s command I was likewise then under 
an en, the Supple ment 
to Bayle’s Dictiona I refused to digest the materials 
I then had for this work w pounds a 
year, till it was finished; but complied to take forty shil- 
it I should write, at such intervals ag 
my business would permit: for this clause 1 was obliged 
to insert in the articles then executed between them and 
myself, in March the year afcresaid; whereby | reserved 
myself free for his lordship’s service. And though I pro 
posed, their said offer would be more profitable to me 
than my own, yet my lord's employment of me, from that 
time, grew so constant, that I never finished above three 
or four lives for that work, to the time of his death. All 
these advantages did I thus relinquish, and all other de- 
pendence, to serve his lordship. And now was I em- 
ployed at auctions, sales, and in writing at home, in 
transcribing my own collections or others for his lord- 
ship, till the latter part of the year 1739; for which 
services I received of him about 1 In Novem- 
ber the same year J first entered his library ef manuscripts, 
whereunto I came daily, sorted and methodised his vast 
collection of letters, to be bound in many volumes; made 
abstracts of them, and besides 
working at home, mornings and evenings, for the said 
library. Then, indeed, his lordship, consi what 
beneficial prospects and possessions I had given up, to 
serve him, and what communications I voluntarily made 
to his nost every day, by purchases which I 
never charged, whatever most 
worthy of publication among my own coilections, of 
which he also chose what he pleased, whenever he came 
to my chambers, which I have since greatly wanted, I 
did thenceforward receive of him two hundred pounds 
a-year, for the short remainder of his life. Notwith- 
standing this aliowance, he would often declare in com- 
pany before me, and in the hearing of those now alive, 
that he wished I had 


agement with the undertakers of 
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lings a sheet for whi 


( 8 
, pounds, 


tables to each volume; 


ering 


library al 


and presents out of was 


been some years sooner known to 
him than I was; because I should have saved him many 
hundred pounds. ° 

“The sum of this case is, that for the profit of about 
5002. I devoted the best part of ten years’ service to, and 
in his lordship’s library ; impoverished my own stores to 
enrich the same; disabled myself in my studies, and the 
advantages they might have produced from the publick ; 
deserted the pursuits which might have obtained me a 


* By the Supplement to Bavle’s Dictionary is meant A 
General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, Lond, 1734-41, 
fol., 10 vols., and which included that of Bayle. Dr. 
Birch was the principal editor, assisted by the Rev. John 
Peter Bernard, John Lockman, and George Sale 
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permanent accommodation; and procured the prejndice 
and misconceit of his lordship’s surviving relations. But 
the profits I received were certainly too inconsiderable to 
raise any envy or ill will; tho’ they might probably be 
conceived much greater then they were. No, it was what 
his lordship made me more happy in, than his money, 
which has been the cause of my greatest unhappiness 
with them; his favour, his friendly reception and treat- 
ment of me; his many visits at my chambers; his many 
invitations by letters, and otherwise, to dine with him 
and pass whole evenings with him; for no other end, but 
such intelligence and communications, as might answer 
the inquiries wherein he wanted to be satisfied, in relation 
to matters of literature, all for the benefit of his library. 
Had I declined those invitations, I must, with great in- 
gratitude, have created his displeasure; and my accept- 
ance of them has displeased others.” 

It is painful to record, that the Earl of Oxford, 
when Oldys entered his service, bad involved 
himself in pecuniary difficulties whilst collecting 
one of the choicest and most magnificent private 
libraries in this kingdom. Vertue, in one of his 
Commonplace-books, under the date of June 2, 
1741, thus feelingly laments the embarrassed cir- 
cumstances of the Earl _— 

“ My good Lord, lately growing heavy and pensive on 
his affairs, which for some years has mortified his mind. 
Tt lately manifestly appeared in his change of complexion ; 
his face fallen; his colour and eyes turned yellow to a 
great degree; his stomach wasted and gone; and a dead 
weight presses continually, without sign of relief, on his 
mind. Yet through all his afiliction I am, from many 
reasons and circumstances, sensible of his goodness and 
generosity to those about him that deserved his favour, 
I pray God restore his health and preserve him: it will 
be a great comfort to his good lady, her Grace his daugh- 
ter, and all his relations and obliged friends.” 

A fortnight afterwards Vertue thus pathetically 
laments his loss : — 

“The Creator of all has put an end to his life. The 
true, noble, and beneficent Edward Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer, Baron of Wigmore, born 2nd of June, 
1688, and died the 16th of June, 1741. A friend noble, 
generous, good, and amiable; to me, above all men, a true 
friend: the loss not to be expressed.” * 

We have seen that Oldys’s salary as librarian 
was 200/. per annum. At the death of the Earl 
he received what was due to him, amounting to 
about three quarters of a year’s exhibition, on 
which he lived so long as it lasted. His prospects 
at this time must have been gloomy indeed, for he 
was again compelled to renew his connection with 
the metropolitan publishers. For the next four- 
teen years, until he received an appointment in 
the Heralds’ Office, he continued to earn his 
bread by literary drudgery for the booksellers. 
His seattered- fragments of ancient lore that have 
escaped the ravages of time are a proof of his la- 
borious application in literary researches: his pen 
was continually at work either in writing pam- 
phiets, prefaces, essays, or in his favourite pursuit, 
biographical memoirs. “Some men,” says Dean 
Swift, “ know books as they do lords ; learn their 
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titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaint- 
ance: Not so William Oldys. His abstracts and 
critical notices of works of our early English lite- 
rature in the British Librarian, as well as his 
other numerous productions, afford a remarkable 
proof of his rare industry, intelligence, and wit. 
In 1742, Mr. Thomas Osborne the bockseller 
having purchased for the sum of 13,0000. the col- 
lection of printed books that had belonged to the 


late Earl of Oxford, and intending to dispose of 


them by sale, projected a Catalogue in which it 
was proposed, “that the books shall be distributed 


| into distinct classes, and every class arranged with 


some regard to the age of the writers; that every 
book shall be accurately described ; that the pecu- 
liarities of editions shall be remarked, and obser- 
vations from the authors of Literary History 
occasionally interspersed, that, by this Catalogue, 
posterity may be informed of the excellence and 
value of this great Collection, and thus promote 
the knowledge of scarce books and elegant edi- 
tions.” The learned Michael Maittaire was pre- 
vailed upon to draw out the scheme of arrange- 
ment, and to write a Latin Dedication to Lord 
Carteret, then Secretary of State. The editors 
selected by Osborne were Dr. Johnson and Wil- 
liam Oldys, men eminently qualified to carry out 
the undertaking. 

In this painful drudgery both editors were day- 
labourers for immediate subsistence, not unlike 
Gustavus Vasa, working in the mines of Dale- 
carlia. What Wileox, a bookseller of eminence 
in the Strand, said to Johnson, on his first arrival 
in town, was now almost confirmed. He lent 
him five guineas, and then asked him, “ How do 
you mean to earn your livelihood in this town ?” 
By my literary labours,” was the answer. Wil- 
cox, sturing at him, shook his head: “ By your 
literary labours! You had better buy a porter’s 
knot.” In fact, Johnson, while employed by Os- 
borne in Gray's Inn, may be said to have carried 
a porter’s knot. He paused occasionally to peruse 
the book that came to bis hand. Osborne thought 
that such curiosity tended to nothing but delay, 
and objected to it with all the pride and insolence 
of aman who knew that he paid daily wages.* 
Ralph Bigland, Bluemantle, related to John 
Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald, that “ Osborne 
had informed him, that he would have given 
Oldys 10s. 6d. per diem if he would have written 
for him; but his indolence (!) would not let him 
accept it.” If this offer was made during the 


* Drake's Essays on Periodical Papers, i. 157, ed. 1809; 
and Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 150, ed. 1787. 

+ Notes by John Charles Brooke in his De vitis Feeia- 
lium, a MS. now in the College of Arms. Brooke was ap- 
pointed Rouge Croix in 1773; and Somerset in 1778; he 
was not, therefore, a contemporary officer in the college 
with Oldys, so that his statement must have been from 


hearsay, 
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compilation of the catalogue, it is evident that 
the publisher exacted from his editors more work 
than could possibly be accomplished in a specified 
time, for the number of books to be read and 
digested amounted to no less than 20,748 volumes. 
Hence the failure of the original scheme as ju- 
diciously propounded by Maittaire. Our two 
unfortunate editors, in their joint and seemingly 
interminable labour, whilst grappling with this 
solid battalion of printed books, gained little more 
for their pains than the dust with' which (so 
long as their drudgery lasted) they were daily 
covered. 

As literary curiosities, it is now difficult to 
discriminate between the notes of Dr. Johnson 
and those of Oldys. The “ Proposals ” for print- 
ing the Bibliotheca Harleiana are clearly from the 
pen of the Doctor, as we are informed by 
Boswell, who adds, that “his account of that 
celebrated collection of books, in which he dis- 
plays the importance to literature of what the 
French call a catalogue raisonné, when the sub- 
jects of it are extensive and various, and it is 
executed with ability, cannot fail to impress all 
his readers with admiration of his philological at- 
tainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the first 
volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin ac- 
counts of books were written by him.”* We incline 
to the conjecture that the bibliographical and bio- 
graphical remarks in Vols. I. and II. are by Dr. 
Johnson: and those in Vols. III. and IV. by Oldys. 
The fifth volume, 1745, is nothing more than a 
Catalogue of Osborne's unsold stock. 

Osborne’s original project of an annotated Cata- 
logue, as we have said, proved a failure. In the 
Preface to Vol. III. he informs the public of its 
cause :— 

“ My original design was, as I have already explained, 
to publish a methodical and exact Catalogue of this 
library, upon the plan which has been laid down, as I 
am informed, by several men of the first rank among the 
learned. It was intended by those who undertook the 
work, to make a very exact disposition of all the subjects, 
and to give an account of the remarkable differences of 
the editions, and other peculiarities, which make any 
book eminently valuable; and it was imagined, that 
some improvements might, by pursuing this scheme, be 
made in Literary History. With this view was the Cata- 
logue begun, when the price [5s. per volume] was fixed 
upon it in public advertisements; and it cannot be denied, 
that such a Catalogue would have been willingly purchased 
by those who understood its use. But, when a few sheets 
had been printed, it was discovered that the scheme was 
impracticable without more hands than could, be pro- 
cured, or more time than the necessity of a speedy sale 
would allow. The Catalogue was therefore continued 
without Notes, at least in the greatest part; and, though 
it was still performed better than those which are daily 
ofered to the public, fell much below the original de- 
sign. | 


* It is also printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Dec. 1742, vol. xii. p. 636. 
+ The most copiously annotated Catalogue of modern 
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Whilst the Catalogue was progressing, Osborne 
issued Proposals for printing by subscription 
The Harleian Miscellany: or, a Collection of 
scarce, curious, and entertaining Tracts and Pam- 
phlets found in the late Earl of Oxford's library, 
interspersed with Historical, Political, and Criti- 
cal Notes. It was proposed to publish six sheets 
of this work every Saturday morning, at the 


| price of one shilling, to commence on the 24th of 





March, 1743-4. The “ Proposals,” or “An Ac- 
count of this Undertaking,” as well as the Pre- 
face to this voluminous work, were from the pen 
of Dr. Johnson: the selection of the Pamphlets 
and its editorial superintendence devolved upon 
Oldys. This valuable political, historical, and 
antiquarian record, and indispensable auxiliary in 
the illustration of British history, included a cata- 
logue of 539 pamphlets, describing the contents of 
each, and this alone occupied 164 quarto pages. 
It was published in eight volumes, 4to, 1744-46, 
and republished by ‘Thomas Park, with two sup- 
plemental volumes, in 1808-13. Park, in a letter 
to Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, dated June 15, 
1807, bears the following honourable testimony to 
the labours of his predecessor : — “ My additions 
to the notes of Oldys in the Harleian Miscellany 
will not be very numerous; for no editor could 
ever have been more competent to the undertak- 
ing than he was; but a successive editor must 
seem at least to have done something more than 
his predecessor.”’ * 

It was the original intention of the publishers 
to print three additional volumes to this edition, 
though motives afterwards occurred which induced 
them to depart from it. Park, writing to Sir S. E. 
Brydges on Jan. 28, 1813, says, “I presume you 
have heard from our friend Haslewood that my 
projected course in the Harleian Supplement has 
been suddenly arrested, and that the work is to 
stop with vol. X., half of which will be occupied 
with Indices. This has painfully disconcerted my 
views, and rendered a considerable portion of my 
preparations useless,” f 

“ Next in point of merit to the contributions 
of Oldys to British biography,” writes our valued 
correspondent, Mr. Botton Corney, “ must be 
placed his publications in bibliography. Those 
which are best known aremuch esteemed, but there 
is one which has never received its due share of 
commendation. It is entitled A copious and exact 
catalogue of pamphlets in the Harleian Library, ete. 
4°, pp. 168. This catalogue was issued in frag 
ments with the Harleian Miscellany, in order to 
gratify the subscribers with an opportunity of 
being their own choosers with regard to the cone 
tents of that important collection; but as the 





times is that of M. Guglielmo Libri, whose surprising 
collection was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson in 
April, May, and July, 1861. 


* Addit. MS. 18,916, p. 21. + Ibid, p. 84. 
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signatures and numerals are consecutive, it forms 
& separate volume. The pamphlets described 
amount to 548. The dates extend from 1511 
to 1712, but about two-thirds of the number were 
printed before 1661. The titles are given with 
unusual fulness, and the imprints with sufficient 
minuteness. ‘The number of sheets or leaves of 
each pamphlet is also stated. The subjects em- 
braced are divinity, voyages and travels, history, 
biography, polite literature, etc. ete.—A catalogue 
of books or pamphlets, if it requires a sharp eye, 
is mere transcription, but in this instance we 
have about 440 notes, of which many are sum- 
maries of the contents of the articles in question, 
drawn up with remarkable intelligence and clear- 
ness, and interspersed with curious anecdotes. It 
is a ch vice sp cimen of recreative bibliography. 
Chalmers has omitted to notice this volume, and 
so has Lowndes, The copv which I 
formerly in the library of Mr. Isaac Reed, and at 
the sale of his books in 1807 it was purchased by 
Mr. Heber for 22. 3s. It cost me no more than 
8s. 6d.” 

A copy of this valuable Catalogue in the li- 
brary of the Corporation of London formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Michael Lort, who has written 
the following note in it: “This account was 
drawn up by the very intelligent Mr. Oldys. It 
is very seldom to be found compleat in this man- 
ner. Many curious particulars of literary and 
biographical history are to be found in it. I paid 
Ss. for it. Feb. 18, 1772.” ‘lhis Catalogue has 


pe sess Was 


been reprinted by Mr. Park in the last edition of 


the Harleian Miscellany, vol. x. pp. 357-471. 
(To be continued.) 


THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


(Continued from 2° §S, xii. p. 515.) 


Primo Februarij [1590-1]. — Richarde Jones. 
Entred for his copie, &e. The Triumphes of the 
Churche, conteyninge the spiritual/ songes and holie 
himnes of godlie men, Patriarkes and Prophettes. 

vj‘. 

[This is doubtless Michael Dravton’s earliest produc- 
tion, although it came out with a somewhat different 
title. viz. “ The Harmonie of the Church, containing the 
spirituall Songes and Holy Hymnes of godly men, Pa- 
triarkes and Prophetes, by M.D. London. printed by 
Richard Thones, &c. 1591,” 8vo. It is needless to say 
more regarding it, as it was reprinted by the Percy 
Society in 1843, and again by the Roxburghe Club in 
1856 with a number of other rare early poems by 
Drayton. } ; ‘ 





vite die Feb. — Rob. Dexter. Entred for his 
copie, &c. Gulielmi Salustij Bartassij hebdomadas. 
Dedicated to her Mat® ...., vy 


[A translation of Du Bartas into Latin: the Dedi- 
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cation to the Queen“may show that it was printed when 
it was brought for entry. } 

Edward White. Entred for his copie, ke. A 
mournfull dittye, shewinge the cruelty of Arnalt 
lord Burgh, the 14 of 


Coshy in murderinge the 
; | 
. vi 


January,1590 . . 

[At page 514 of the last volume we gave the title of an 
earlier publication by White upon this subject. We know 
of no extant copy of this “ mournful ditty.”’] 


9 Febr.— W™ Ponsonbye. Entred for his 
copie, &e. A booke intituled the Countesse of 
Pembrooke’s Ivye Churche and Emanuel . vj". 


Two works by Abraham Fraunce are here entered to- 
gether, but they ought to have been separately paid for. 
hev came out in 1591, 4to., and are tedious specimens of 
English hexameters. The author wa¢ patronised by the 
Sidnevs, and through their influence became solicitor in 
the Court of the Marches of Wales: we shall hear of him 
again, | 


16 Febr.—Tho. Nelson. Entred for his copie, 
&e. A ballad entituled All the merrie prankes of 
him that whippes men in the high waies . . vi". 

25 Febr.—W®™ Wright. Entred for his copie, 
&e. A booke entituled Frauncis Fayre weather. 

vj*. 

[ We can offer no explanation of this entry, which may 
have been some prognostication, may have related to 
public affairs in France, or may possibly have been an- 
other work by Abraham Fraunce. At all events it has 
not survived. ] 


xxvj Februarij.—Richard Feilde. Entred unto 
him for his copie, &e. A booke entituled John 
Harrington's Orlando furioso, &§c. ° * vj*. 

[ The earliest appearance of Ariosto’s work in English, 
and printed by Field in folio 1591. Great difference of 
opinion prevails regarding the merit of this translation, 
which was so popular that it was reprinted in 1607 and 
1634, in the last instance with the addition of Sir John 
Harington’s four books of Epigrams. The truth is, that 
the version is very unequal — sometimes admirable and 
exact, sometimes careless and coarse, and sometimes with 
the lawless insertion of original, not only lines, but en- 
tire stanzas. Nevertheless, it is throughout an excel- 
lent example of idiomatic English. Many of the epigrams 
were written long subsequently to the first impression of 
the translation, and one of them is upon the portrait of 
the author and his dog, as engraved in 1591.] 


1 Marcij.—Tho. Gosson. Entred for his copie. 
A ballad of A yonge man that went a woynge, §c. 
Abell Jeffes to be his printer hereof, provyded 
alwayes that before the publishing thereof the 
undecentnes be reformed . . .. . . ¥j% 
[ The above is crossed out in the book, and in the margin 
the clerk wrote — “Cancelled out of the book for the un- 
decentnes of it in diverse verses.” Various ballads of the 
kind have been preserved, but none of them, that we are 
aware of, are Very faulty on the score of indecency: one 
now before us begins ; — 
“ Come, all young lads and fair maids, 
Now listen unto me: 
I’ll not tell you a tale of maremaids, 
Or any such thing of the sea; 
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But I'll tell you how a young man 
Paid court to a girl with wit, 
Who oft with her speech had stung man, 
But at last in her tarn was bit.” 
The whole is sprightly and pleasant, and seems to refer 
to some previous popular production relating to “ mer 
maids, syrens, and fair-ones of the deep.” It certainly 
cannot be the production to which the entry relates, 
which was most likely never printed, because the “un- 
decentness ” was not “reformed.” ] 


Mr. Robert Walley. Allowed unto him these 
copies folowinge, which were his father's, viz. : 

The Shepherdes Calender. 

Cato in English and Latyn. 

The Proverbes of Salomon, Inglish. 

Salust and bellum Jugurthinum. 

Mr. Grafton's computation. 

Mr. Rastelles computation. 

Esopes fables, English. 

Josephus de bello Judaico, English. 

Robyn Conscience . . . « « «© «© « iiij’. 


[ The Shepherd's Culendar was not a reprint of Spenser's 
Pastorals, but of the old Shepherd’s Calendar which had 
long preceded them, and the title of which, as E. K. in- 
forms us, Spenser had adopted in 1579. “Cato in Eng 
lish ” was of course a school-book. The third and fourth 
works explain themselves; and nearly the same may be 
said of Grafton’s and Rastell’s Chronicles. “ Aisop’s 
Fables in English” had originally been printed by Cax- 
ton in 1484; but John Walley or Waley, the father of 
Robert, had published an edition of them without date — 
“London, printed by Henry Wykes for John Waley ” in 
8vo. Thos. Lodge made a translation of Josephus, but it 
did not come out until 1602, folio. Robin Conscience 
must mean the old interlude, of which only a fragment 
remains to us, and which we find entered to Charlwood 
on 15 Jan. 1581-2. For an account of it see Hist. Engl. 
Dram. Poetry, ii. 402. On 3 August, 1579, John Walley 
had entered “the second booke of Robyn Conscyence, 
with ij songes in iij partes.” See Reg. Stat. Soc. (printed 
by the Shakspeare Society), vol. ii. pp. 97,155. Martin 
Parker at a much later date, 1635, wrote a chap-book 
which he entitled Robin Conscience, or Conscionable Robin 
his Progresse through Court, City, and Country: it was in 
ballad measure. } 

Ultimo Marcij [1591].—Henrie Haslop. En- 
tred unto him for his copie, a ballad wherein is 
discovered the great covetousness of a miserable 
Usurer, and the wonderfull liberalitie of his Ape, 
_ ree ae ee ae ee ee ee eee 

{In the margin opposite the above is written: “ As- 
signed to W™ Wright, 9 Aprill, 1591;” and accordingly 
Wwe meet with it again under that date, and with some 
Variation of title. } 

Secundo Aprilis.— Rich. Christian. Entred 
unto him for his copie, &c. A ballad entituled A 
Colliers Cavei to his friend to perswade to shewe 
the like follie his fancye hath made. . . . vj'. 

{Evidently alluding to some previous publication. See 

also the entry under date of the 17th April. Rich. Chris- 
tian is, we believe, a new name in the trade. 

9 April.— Willm. Wrizht. Entred for his 
copie by warrant from M* Cawood, and Henry 
Hasselops consent, A ballad intitled A warninge 





to worldlinges, discoveringe the covetousnes of a 
usurer and the liberality of his ape . . «~ iiij*. 

[See 31 March. We can easily imagine the subject of 
this ballad, in which an ape must have wantonly scat- 
tered abroad the gold which a miser had scraped to- 
gether, 

17 April. — Richard Jones. Entred to him for 
his copie, &e. the Colliers, misdowtinge of forder 
strife, made his excuse to Annet his wife, &c.  iiij*. 

[Clearly a sequel to the ballad which had been re- 
gistered by Christian on 2 April: there the husband 
complains to a friend, and here he apologises to his wife. ] 


Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie, &e. The 
honorable accions of that most worthie gent. Ed- 
ward Glemham, of Benhall in Suff., Esquier, with 
his most valiant conquestes againste the Spaniardes. 

vj*. 

[ This tract has been reprinted in modern times, but 
the original is so scarce that Mr. Grenville was obliged 
to content himself with a copy of the reprint. (See Gren. 
Cat. i. 276.) Glenham appears to have continued his 
triumphs, and we have before us what we believe to be a 
unique account of his farther victories, his subsequent 
imprisonment in Barbary, and his final romantic chal- 
lenge of his enemies. We copy the full title of it: — 
“ Newes from the Levane Seas. Discribing the many 
perrilous events of the most woorthy desirving Gentle- 
man, Edward Glenham, Esquire. His hardy attempts in 
honorable fights in great perril. With a relation of his 
troubles, and indirect dealings of the King of Argere in 
Barbarie. Also the cause of his imprisonment, and hys 
challenge of combat against a Stranger, mayntaining his 
Countries honour. Written by H.R. At London, Printed 
for William Wright. 1594,” 4to. It occupies 24 B. L. 
pages, and relates to a vovage of adventure undertaken 
in 1593 by Glenham, in his ship the Gallion Constance. ] 


W" Jones. Entred for his copie, &c. The 
Shepherdes Starre, &c., dedicated by Tho. Brad- 
shaw to Therle of Essex . a a vj*. 

[Ritson (Bibl. Poet. 138) inten us that this piece 
was een to Richard Jones in 1590, but it is a mistake 
both as to the name and year. The full title of this most 
rare poem runs thus: “ The Shepherd’s Starre, now of late 
seene, and at this hower to be observed merveilous orient 
in the East, which brings glad tydings to all that may 
behol 1 her brightness. London, Printed by R. Robinson. 
1591.” 4to.] 

xxx° Aprilis, 1591.—John Wolfe. Entred unto 
him for his copies, iij little bokes of fishing, to bee 
translated out of dutche, vj*. Item, A controversie 
betweene the fleas and women, &c. « . « « Vj*. 

[This curious memorandum is preceded by a wholly 
uninteresting enumeration of eleven books on cookery, 
brewing, alchemy, &c. The Controversy would have been 
very amusing if it had come down to our time. No such 
early “little books of fishing” are mentioned. } 

ij*° die Maij. — John Wolfe. Entred for his 
copi », &e. Articles of agrement upon the yeildinge 
of Grenoble, and advertisements out of province to 
the French Kinge. Together with twoo ballettes, 
thone of the besieginge, and thother of the yeildinge 
of Chartres. 

({ Historical tracts and ballads of great interest, if they 
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could be recovered. Such publications were the fore- 
runners of newspapers, and, under the date of 1594, we 
shall have to notice one by Wolfe on the capture of Gro- 
ningen. ] 

3 Maij. — Ric. Jones. Entred for his copie in 
full court, Brytons Bowers of delightes . . vj*. 

{In our last article we were in error in not recognising 
as Nicholas Breton’s work The Pilgrimage to Puradise : we 
were misled by the date of the entry, for the only known 
copies of the pro luction are of 1592, and were printed at 
Oxford, though, as we see, entered in London in 1590-1, 
Breton’s (here spelt Brytons) Boure of Delights was pub- 
lished by Richard Jones in 1591, but he seems surrep- 
titiously to have obtained the manuscript from which he 
printed it. It again came from the press in 1597, and was 
extremely popular. ] 

H. Carre. Entred for his copies twoo ballades. 
Thone entitled A godly newe ballad discribinge the 
uncertainty of this present Lyfe, the vanities of this 
ond the Joye s of Fleaven, ge , and 
llad, wherein is shewed 


aluring world, 
thother A godly newe ba 
thinconveniency that commeth by the losse of tyme, 
and howe tyme past cannot be called againe . xij. 

xij? Maij.—John Kydd. Entred unto him, &e. 
A ball: ad entitle d, ngs as the noble late done 
actes and deedes of Mr. Edward Glemham, a Suf- 
Solk gent., — the seas, and at St. Georges Hons, 


fe. . -« eo «© @ « ° o 6 « © UP 
[This was merely a ballad, ont it w: vengesbatiy founded 
upon the tract a jittle above noticed. We shall have 


more to say of John Kvadd, the publisher, hereafter, as 
the brother of Thomas _ the celebrated author of 
“ The Spanish Tragedy.” 

J. Payne Conrier. 


LIQUORICE. 

This word and the corresponding Fr. réglisse 
have undoubtedly the same origin. It is agreed 
on all hands that they are derived from yAuxippita, 
the Gr. name for this root; or at any rate from its 
component parts yAv«ts and pita. How then has 
this apparently very great dissimilarity of form 
arisen? No explanation has, that I know of, 
been attempted. Nobody 
about the matter. The Engl. lexicographers do 
not mention réglisse; the Fr. lexicographers do 
not mention liguorice. Still a sort of explanation 
may be gathered from their works. Our country- 
men give yAveippita, and also yAveis and pita. 
The French do not mention the first, no doubt on 
account of its apparently great want of resem- 
blance, but content themselves with giving 
and yAueés. By comparing the two we arrive at 
the conclusion that liquorice and réglisse are in- 
deed composed of exactly the same materials, 
but that what is first in the one is Jast in the other, 
and vice versa ; and certainly the fact that liquorice 
begins with an Z (the second letter of yAveds), and 
réglisse with an r (the first letter of pia), lends 
some colour to this opinion. But is there any 
foundation for it? I think not. 


Li 
pica 
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galisia, 


has troubled himself 


[art S, 1. Jaw. 18, °62, 


With wan to liquorice, the Engl. lexicogra- 
phers are undoubtedly right. -yAvedppita became in 
Mod. Gr. ry uta. From this the y was thrown 
away as in the Lat. lac, Jactis, from the Gr. 
s, and the Engl. dike from the Germ. Gleich; 
Aundppita (lycorrhiza) has be- 
older spelling licorice is 


yaaa, 
ydAaxro 
and the remainder 
come liquorice. The 
therefore more correct. 

With regard to réglisse, let us compare its equi- 
valents in the cognate and other languages. In 


Ital. it is regolizia, but also liguirizia; in Span. 
regalicia, regaliza, regaliz; in Port. regaliz; in 








but also rescalici, re- 


commonly regalissi, 
) _ay~ 
in Germ, 


regalussia, recalissa, recalissi ; 
Lakritze (Siissholz). 


Prov. 


But, if we compare all these forms, esp. the 
Ital. ldiguinizia, the Sp. regalicta, regaliza, and 


the Germ. Lakrirze with the Engl. Licorice, we 
are, I think, forced to the conclusion that the ter- 
mination, i. e. that part of the word which follows 
the medial l or r, is in all cases of the same origin 
as the ice in our licorice, and that therefore it is 
part of pffa*, and does not correspond, as the 
French would have us believe, to the uxus (ykys or 
this) of yAueis. But, if this be so, if the second 
half of the word in all cases contains the ita of pita, 
how does it come that the word in many instances 
begins with an r? Is this too a part of pga? 
and if so, how did it become separated from the 
rest of the word? Yes, it is the p of pita, and it 
has merely undergone a dislocation or transposi- 
If, in the Ital. regolizia we change the place 
of the r and the J, we obtain legorizia, and if we 
do the same to the Prov. recalissi, we obtain 
lecarissi — words very similar to licorice, though, 
with the exception of the termination, less like the 
original. 

I do not think that transpositions of this sort 
are common. I cannot, at the present time, recall 
one of exactly the same nature. I can only quote 


the Arabic —.; (zowj), husband, wife, 
CY 


tion. 


for which 


in common conversation To. (jowz)f, strictly 
JF. 
speaking, a nut, walnut, is used. Thus a wife will 


say to her husband Sig (jowzee), my walnut, in- 


stead of rs “(zowjee), my husband, although 


she no doubt makes use of the transposition un- 


* Compare Gr. opvga; Talmud, TN (orez), NTN 


(tirfiza); Arab. , ‘ 
(irtza); Ar iy (urz or uruz, aruzz or uruzz), or ;, 
avg, Fr, riz, with our equivalent, rice. 
besides the forms given above 

orozuz, meaning — not rice 
Can there then be any 


(ruzz); Mod. Gr. 
Curiously enough, in Span., 
in the text, we also find 
(which is arroz) — but /iquorice. 
connection between dpvga and piga? 

* This will not be found in the lexicons. I had it from 
Mr. Catafago, the author of the Arabic Dict. bearing his 
name. 


18, '62, 
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consciously, through force of habit, and tie idea of 
a walnut never crosses her mind. But walnut is 


never called —s} (zow j)-— Letters are, however, 
c 


frequently transposed in the body of a word. 


But why in réglisse (if origina ily dégrisse) have 
the rand the Z been transposed, and not the / 
and the g, when we should have had gelrisse or 
vélarisse ? I think because, as a rule, the initial 
or other letters of differe ul syllabl $ are more 
likely to be transposed than two letters in the 
ame syllable. * I therefore divide révlisse, rég- 
lisse (tor régalisse=Prov. regalissi) and not ré- 
plisse, 

It is possible, however, that no transposition has 
taken place at all. 2 andJso frequently inter- 
change that réglisse may have been ‘derived from 
légrisse (comp. Germ. Lekritze) by the mere sub- 
stitution of an r for the Z, and an 7 for the r. 


F. Cu ance. 


——— —__—— 


GLEANINGS FROM * THE STATUTES AT 
LARGE.” 

li. (Private) “An Act for the 
sht, Lord Audley, 


19 Henry VIL. cap. 
Attainder of James Touchett, Ki 
Edmond Earl of Suffolk, and divers others confederate 
with Piers Warbeck.’ 

1 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. —“ Concerning untrue Inquizi- 
tions procured by Empson and Dudley.” 

1 Hen. VIII. cap. 15.—“An Act aduulling of all 
Feoffments made to Empson and Dudley.” 

4 Ilen. VIIL cap. 7.—“An Act of Resti 
Thomas Empson, son of Sir Rich. Empson.” 

32 Hen. VILL. cap. 17.— “ An Act for Paving of Algate, 
High Holborn, Chancery Laue, Gray’s Inn Lane, Shoe 
Lane, and Fetter Lane.” 

1 Edw. VI. cap. 1.—“* An Act against such Persons as 
shall unreverently speak against the Sacrament of the 
Altar, and of the Receiving thereof under both Kinds.” 

1 Mary, cap. 6.—* An Act for the Repairing of a Causey 
betwixt Bristol and Gloucester.” 

1 & 2 Philip & Mary, cap. 4.— “An Act for the 
Punishment of certain Persons calling themselves Egyp- 
tians,” 

23 Eliz. cap. 13.—* An Act 
Plumste ad M: arsh. » 

3 James I. . (Private). —“ An Act for the Na- 
turalizing of id Murray, Knt., Gentlem: r tl 
Prince his Bedchamber, and Thomas Murray, Esq., 
Schoolmaster to the Duke of York.” 

4 James I. cap. 4. (Private). — “An Act whereby 
Richard Sackville, Esq., is enabied to make a Surrender 
unto the King’s Majesty of the Offices of Chief Butler of 
England and Wales, notwithstanding his Minority of 


” 











fur the Inning of Earith and 





Years. 
18 James I. cap. 1. (Private). —“ An Act containing 
the Censure given in  Pastiomant against Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson, Sir Franc is Mitchell, Francis Viscount Saint Al- 
bane, Lord Chancellor of England, and Edward Flood.” 
15 Chas. II. cap. 12. (Private). —“ An Act to enable 





* At one school I was at it was a very favourite amuse- 
ment with some of the boys to make transpositions of this 
sort, and we always instinctively followed this law. ‘Thus 
turbot would inevitably become burtot, and not rutbot; 
wedlock, ledwock, and not dewlock. 


| Sir Edward Popham. 
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Edward, Marquess of Worcester, to receive the Benefit 
and Profit of a Water-commar g Engine by him in- 
vented, one-tenth Part whereof is appropriated for the 





Benetit of the King’s Majesty, his Heirs and Successors,” 
27 Chas. II. p. 4. (Private).— “An Act granting a 
Licence to His Highness Prince Rupert, Duke of Cum- 


berland, for Thi riy-one Years.’ 

The earlier statutes from Magna Charta are all 
of arche lowieal interest; and I have omitted 
many subsequent acts for fear of encroaching too 
far on your space. W. H. Laman. 


Fulham 


CHIEF JUSTICES QUONDAM HIGHWAYMEN, 


In the Gentleman's Mogazine for January, 1861, 
appeared an article founded upon the Criminal 
Records of the County of Middlesex, and affording 
from that original source some curious illustra- 
tions of the morality, manners, and costume of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. The writer, 
however, in dressing them up for what is now 
deemed the approved fashion of periodical litera- 
ture, has Jaunched forth into some statements so 
startling and so apparently “ o’erstepping the 
modesty of nature,” that it seems necessary to 
pursue him with the ery, Whither so fast? Among 
other assertions that are, perhaps, to be taken cum 

ently put forth the follow- 








rTAanO, ] > has COonnd 


‘ 
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“Men of birth and education were not ashamed to 
seek in the meanest artifices of the gamester, and in the 
wild excitement of the road, plunder with which to de- 
fray their tavern bills, or squander upon the ntwest trap- 
pings of fashio: Eminent courtiers 
had been recognised, in spite of their masked faces, on 
the road; even the dignity of justice was marred by the 
fact that some of her administrators had in their youth 
fullowed such vicious ways. Sir Roger Cholmeley and 
Sir Edward Popham were both said to have occasionally 


practised as gentlemen highwaymen. 





Now, “the romance of history” is all very 
vell, and in these days we are pretty much 
accustomed to its vagaries; but still, when there 
is an affectation to support extravagant gene- 
= by real examples, and historical names 

» brought forward to bear them out, it is time 
to ) yt el to arrest the progress of such d: ring 
adventurers. Nor can it be done too soon: for 
these bold and confident assertions deceive the 
unwary, by whom they are in good faith copied 
and repeated. Such has alre ady been the case in 
the present instance: for my attention has been 
directed to the passage in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine by its having been adopted among the argu- 
employed by Mr. Sainthill in his recent 
ry of the Old Countess 


ments 
essay dooming the Hist 
of Desmond. 

t is, therefore, worth while to inquire what are 
the facts with regard to Sir Roger Cholmeley and 
Did ‘they occasionally 
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practise as gentlemen highwaymen? or was it Justices, edit. 1849, vol. 


ven ever said that they had done so? 
The asper ion on Siz toger Ch Imeley is 
avowedly founded on an anecdote related of him 

rer Ascham in his Schoolmaster, of which 











the is follows : — 
It is a nota ale, that old Sir Roger 

sometime cl vould tell of himsel 

was lent mm mn of court certain young H 
were | i¢ht before him to be corrected for certain mis- 
orders, and one of the lustiest said, Sir, we be young gen- 
tlemen; and wise men before us have proved all fashions, 
and yet those hay full well rhis they said be- 
cause it was well known that Sir Roger had been a good- 
fellow in his vouth. But he answered them very wisely; 
Indeed (saith he) in youth I was as you are now; and I 
had twelve fellows like unto myself, but not one of them 
came to a good end. And therefore follow not my ex- 


ample in yout! 
think to come 
come unto, lest 
in the way.” 
(Mr. Foss, Lives of the Judges, v 
quoted this anecdote from Seward's 


275, and followed a 


, but follow my counsel in age, if ever ye 
to this place, or to these years that I am 
you meet either with poverty or Tyburn 


294, has 
Anecd tes, iv. 
misreading, proved of all fac- 
tions, instead of * proved all fashions.) 

lhis story, it will be perceived, relates to “ cer- 
tain misorders” committed by “certain young 
gentlemen” whilst members of Lincoln's Inn, for 
which disorders Cholmeley, acting as one of the 


ancients, or senior benchers, reproved them, like 
the head or tutor of a « llege at Cambridge or 
Oxford might now reprove his undergraduates. He 
warned them that they were on the road to ruin, 
and might ultimately arrive at the gallows; but 
he did not even hint that they had “ taken to the 
road,” in the sense of the last century. In the 
version of the writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
th story is misrepresented as describing “a party 
of wild young fellows being taken before chief jus- 
tice Cholmeley, one of whom had the effrontery to 
the judge of his early irregularities :"— 
misleading the reader to imagine the scene of the 
altercation to have been a court of law, where the 
young men were arraigned as criminals. But 
there is no intimation whatever in Ascham’s anec- 
dote of their misdemeanours having as yet reached 
that liability. Cholmeley confesses to his young 
friends that he too “had been a good-fe llow in his 
youth ;” but it is the first time (and let us hope 
it will be the last) that a good-fellow has been 
held to be all one with a highwayman ! 

I was about to proceed to examine the second 
example, — that of Chief Justice Popham, whose 
true name was Sir John, not Sir Edward; but on 
referring to the late Lord Campbell's Lives of the 
Chief Justices, I find that he is actually answer- 
able, to the full extent, for all that is alleged 
against Popham by the writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Before saying more, therefore, I beg 
to inquire whether Lord Campbell's astounding 
assertions relative to Popham (Lives of the Chief 


remind 


| 








rsd §. 1. Jan. 18, 62. 


i. pp. 209-211), have 
already been subjected to critical investigation ? 
If not, it is cert tinly fit that they should be; and 
[I will undertake, in thatcase, to do my part to- 
wards it. Joun Gover Nicuots, 


finer Aotes, 


On ture Decrees or Comparison.—Gramma- 
rians have explained to us how adjectives in the 
comparative and superlative forms express, in a 
greater and the greatest degree, the quality of the 
positive; as from long we have longer and longest ; 
meaning more long and most long. But they have 
omitted to point out that smaller number of ad- 
jectives whose comparative and superlative forms 
express the quality in a less and the least degree. 
These, as usual with words unexplained, they call 
irregular. 

As examples we have in English, bad, better, 
best: or, less bad, least bad. 

In Latin we have malus, melior; or bad, less 
bad; pius, pejor, pessimus, or good, less good, least 
£00 l. 

In some cases the adjective forms its compara- 
tive and superlative in both ways with the two 
meanings. 

Thus in Latin we have magnus, major, mazi- 
MUS ; and also magnus, minor, minimus. 

In Greek we have ueyas, weifwy, weyiorros; and 
also Of these two forms the 
latter is at least as regular as the former, though 
less usual. 

Possibly we might add to these parvus, plus, 
plurimus, and worthy, worse, worst, 

A little industry would no doubt produce other 
instances out of other languages. 

It would be difficult to trace the change in the 
human mind which has led us now not to form 
comparatives and superlatives in this the less usual 
way. But in the formation of our prepositions 
we may trace a process of reasoning nearly akin 
to this now pointed out. Thus in English we 
have off, over; on, under. In Latin sub, super. 
In Greek vo, vrep. But whether there is any- 
thing analogous between the formation of these 
prepositions from one another and the compara- 
tives above spoken of, may be doubtful. 

SamMvugEL SHARPE. 


Srnastran Canot. — The birth-place of this 
individual has already been questioned in your 
columns (2™° S. v. 1, &c.), Mr. Marxranp con- 
tending that Bristol must be deprived of its name, 
which had “hitherto (been) numbered amongst 
the natives and ‘ worthies’ of that city.” With 
this opinion I entirely agreed at the time, and 
subsequent research has confirmed me in it. In 


weyas, Mew, MELOTOS. 


| preparing A Popular History of Bristol for the 


press a few months since, J had frequent occa- 
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sion to correct the errors of Barrett, Seyer, and 
other Writers, particularly those of an antiquarian 
and biographical character ; the result of some of 
these corrections will probably appear in future 
pages of “ N. & Q.” In this “ labour of love” I 
happened to stumble against the following pas- 
sages, which are, I think, clear evidence of the 
fact, that Sebastian Cabot was a native of Venice 
and not of Bristol. At p.7 of Hakluytt’s Third 


fame. This, of course, no one wishes to maintain ; 


and last volume of the Voyages, Navigations, Traf- | 


Jiques, &c., Sebastian Cabot is spoken of as “a 
valiant man, a Venetian born ;” and subsequently, 
on the same page, he says of himself (in A Dis- 
course, §c.), that “When my father departed 
from Venice many years since to dwell in Eng- 
land, to follow the trade of merchandises, hee 
tooke mee with him to the citie of London, while 
I was very yong;” some say four years old. In 
several other places in the same work, Sebastian 
Cabot is spoken of by different writers, such as 
Baptista Ramusius, Peter Martyr, and Francis 
Lopez de Gomara, as being “a Venetian borne ;” 
this to me is conclusive on the subject. But 
further; in November, 1858, the municipality of 
Venice erected a marble bust of him in their 
Council Reom, in the old palace of the Doges; 
and why, if he was not a native? George Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 

Sunpay Newsparers.—W hat would our Scot- 
tish friends say to the following specimen of 
American manners ? — 

“ The town { of New Orleans] is liberally supplied with 
churches of all denominations. I went one Sunday to a 
Presbyterian church, and was much struck on my entry 
at seeing all the congregation reading newspapers. Seat- 
ing myself in a pew, I found a paper lying alongside of 
me, and, taking it up, I discovered it was a religious 
paper, full of anecdotes and experiences, &c., and was 
supplied gratis to the congregation.” — Land of the Slave 
and the Free, by Hon. Henry A. Murray. 1895. Vol. i. 
p. 261. 

K, P. D. E. 

Tue “Parc aux Cerrs.” —I have lately been 
reading a work by Dr. Challice : — 

“The Secret History of the Court of France under 
Louis XV., edited from rare and unpublished Docu- 
ments.” 2 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In the second volume (Appendix, p. 117), the 
following passage occurs : — 

“ Madame de Pompadour has been repaid by England 
for this national insult by the foul stigma branded on her 
memory by English writers. In England during, and 
after the French Revolution, was propagated such abomi- 
nations as ‘ Le Parc aux Cerfs, ou l’Origine de Vaffreux 
déficit, 1790.’ We have seen by the narrative (p. 147) 
how M. Capefigue’s royalist researches have failed to dis- 
cover any pare aux cerfs at all.” 


The p. 147 referred to by Dr. Challice, con- 
tains an attempt to prove the extraordinary asser- 
tion, that the parc aur cerfs was not an avowed, 
acknowledged, licensed (so to say) house of ill- 


but at the same time it is a well-known fact, that 

girls, dec ryed by the Paris police, were 
systematically carried off to the parc aux cerfs for 
the gratification of the w principled Louis XV. 
For full details on this disgusting business, the 
reader may consult the edition of the Journal de 
Barbier, published by M.Charpentier: Paris, 1857, 
vol. v. pp. 360, 372, 373. 

It is a matter of regret that Dr. Challice’s chief 
authority, in his otherwise interesting work, should 
be M. Capefigue, of whom a competent writer has 
lately said : — 


young 


Auguste est le seul de ses 
, 


“Son histoire de Philippe 
ouvrages ou il y ait l’apparence d’études sérieuses.” 
On M. Capefigue see further an article by the 
late Ch. Labitte in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Oct. 1, 1839. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


Jerrenson Davis. — This name has now be- 
come celebrated, as being that of the first Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederation. At an 
election for the borough of Great Yarmouth in 
1795, John Jefferson Davis, voted as a freeman 
fur George Anson, Esq., great-nephew of Lord 
Anson, the circumnavigator. The combination 
of the two names, Jefferson- Davis, is remarkable. 
Can any of your readers say, whether any con- 
nexion existed between the family of President 
Davis, and the Yarmouth voter ? C. J. P. 

Grecory or Pautron.—<A biblical note con- 
taining a quotation from this celebrated father, 
may possess some local interest, if you would 
kindly re-produce it for the benefit of my Paulton 
friends. The commentator (Dr. A. Clarke), in 
illustration of the simile of a “ tinkling cymbal,” 
used by the Apostle, 1 Cor. xiii. 1., proceeds : — 

“I have quoted several passages from heathens of the 
most cultivated minds in Greece and Rome to illustrate 
passages of the sacred writers. I shall now quote one 
from an illiterate collier of Paulton, in Somerset; and as 
I have named Homer, Horace, Virgil, and others, I will 
quote Josiah Gregory, whose mind might be compared to 
1 diamond of the first water, whose native splendour 
broke in various places through its incrustations, but 
whose brilliancy was not brought out for want of the 
hand of the lapidary. Among various energetic sayings 
of this great unlettered man, I remember to have heard 
the following: ‘ People of little religion are always noisy ; 
he who has not the love of God and man filling his 
heart is like an empty waggon coming violently down a 
hill: it makes a great. noise because there is nothing in 
it.”” 

F. PxHiwwort. 





Queries, 
PROPHECIES OF ST. MALACHI RESPECTING 
THE POPES. 
What is the date of the earliest extant MS. 
copy of the prophecies of St. Malachi concerning 





the Popes, from Celestine II. (a.p. 1143) to the 
Peter who, it is prognosticated, will be the last 
occupant of the See of Rome ? 

Jean Aymon, Domestic Prelate to Pope Inno- 
cent XI, in his Tableau de la Cour de tome (see 
the Hague edition of 1707, p. 476—503), men- 
tions that Bale and Baronius, although unanimous 
in attributing a prophetic spirit to St. Malachi, do 
not include these prophecies in their catalogues of 
his works. Aymon hints at his own possession of 
some clue to their real author, but refrains from 
divulging it on the plea that it would be useless 
unless it could at the same time be proved that 
such author was divinely inspired, failing which 
there would be reason to doubt the truth of his 
predictions. 

The meaning of this reticence on Aymon’s part 
may be construed into an indication that it would 
be inconvenient to attribute these remarkable pro- 


phecies to any uncanonised person. He leaves the | 


question, therefore, to the exercise of his reader's 
private judgment, and confines himself to pointing 
out in what works the prophecies attributed to 
the Irish saint were first printed. He gives the 
first place to the posthumous work of Ciaconius, 
titular patriarch of Alexandria, who died in 1599, 


and whose Vite et gesta Romanorum Pontificum et | 


Cardinalium was published by Francis de Mo- 
rales Cabrera, in 1601-2. Aymon refers, for 


confirmation on this point, to N. A. Schot, author | 


of the Historic Bible ; to Guilin, in his Theatre of 
Italian Letters ; to De Thou’s History, book 122; 
and to Moreri’s Dictionary; in all of which, as 
well as in other works, these prophecies are in- 
serted. 

Writers preceding Aymon had published ex- 
planations of the fulfilment of the prophecies 
down to the Popes reigning at the time they 
wrote. Tor instance, details of the kind are to be 
found even in such educational compilations as 
Gideon Pontier’s Survey of the Present Slate of 
Europe (English translation of 1684). The latest 
notice which I have seen bringing down the ful- 
filled prophecies to our own times, was in the 
French Almanac Prophétique, which has appeared 
annually since 1840. ‘The article was in one of 
the earlier years of its publication, but I did not 
preserve it. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may have it in his possession, if so it would oblige 
if he will furnish the fulfilments, as there ex- 

lained, from the period when Aymon leaves off. 
hese would include the prophecies : — 


De bond religione - - - Innocent XIII. 
Miles in bello - - - Benedict XIII. 
Columna excelsa - - - Clement XII. 
Animal rurale - - Benedict XIV. 
Rosa Umbria - - - Clement XIIL 
Ursus (?) velox + . - Clement XIV. 
Peregrinus apostolicus - - Pius VI. 
Aquila rapar - - - Pius VII. 
Canis et coluber = - - - Leo XII. 
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- Pius VIII. 


Vir religiosus m - 
Gregory XVI. 


De baineis Hetruria - - 
| The propliecy for the present Pope, Crux de 
Cruce, speaks for itself. 

I have affixed a note of interrogation against 
the prophecy referring to Clement XIV., because 
in a MS. copy of these prophecies now before me 
it is rendered Visus velox instead of Ursus velox. 
The date of the MS. is between 1689 and 1691, 
i.e. during the papacy of Alexander VIII., and 
the colophon of the volume — which, besides the 
prophecies and their explanation, contains brief 
notices of the lives of the popes from the time of 
St. Peter — is as follows: “ Le tout trés exacte- 

| ment transcrit de tous les originaux qui sont a 
Rome.” Query, in the Vatican, or in what other 
depositary ? ‘The transcriber has not affixed his 
name to the MS., nor to the preface in which he 
dedicates the work to our Saviour in a prayerful 
and reverent spirit. The bandwriting 1s one of 
the finest specimens of its kind that can be seen ; 
and from the style of binding of the volume, tooled 
and pannelled with fleur-de-lis, it has probably 
formerly been in the possession of some member 
| of the Bourbon family. Prep. Henpriks. 








| Corss INSERTED IN TANKARDS. — About a cen- 
tury and a half ago, as I imagine, it was the 
fashion to insert silver coins in English glass tan- 
kards. Is anything known of the makers of them, 
and whether the coins enclosed are a sign of the 
date? I have two: one containing a twopenny 
piece of George II., and another with a half- 
crown of Charles II. The design of the two is 
very similar, except that the one with the earlier 
coin is not finished quite as well as the other. 
lhe half-crown, however, is rubbed ; and so must 
have been some considerable time in circulation, 
which somewhat militates against the tankard 
| being contemporary with the coin. Would any 
of your correspondents be kind enough to inform 
us whether they possess any such specimens of 
glass, and the coins enclosed in them? It would 
be of some interest to those who care about Eng- 
lish glass to have this point settled. J.C. J. 
Crony.—I have never seen a derivation of 

| this word ; but find, in Pepys’s Diary (30th May, 
1665,) he speaks of the death of Jack Cole, “ who 
was a great chrony of mine.” From the spelling, 
I should fancy the word to be an abbreviation of 
chronological — such as Co. for Company ; demi- 
rep., for demi-reputation ; mob, for mobile, &c. ; 
and means one of the same ¢ime or period, Pepys 
says he was his school-fellow. A. A, 


Lrearnep Dane on Unicorns. — 

“ The ancient sculptors carved, and the poets described 
the female deer and sheep as horned: indeed, they added 
hornes to many creatures which never bore them. 
| Horned snakes were as pure fictions as the phcenix, 
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| 
Maupertuis says that fables of horned things were col- | 
lected by a learned Dane at the end of the last century, 
and published with suitable plates as A Treatise on Uni- 
"— A Compendium of N. tural Hist ry, Introduction, 
London, 1763, 8vo. 


corns. 
p. xi. 

The name of the Danish writer, and any pas- 
sages from “the ancients” confirmatory or ex- 
planatory, will oblige F. R. 

Sir H. Davy anp James Wart.—I have heard 
that Sir Humphrey Davy pooh-pouhed gas-light- 
ing, and James Watt steam navigation. Can any- 
one verify or refute these statements, or either of 
them ? Anti-Poou-Poou. 


Eunipipes ANpD Menanver. —In A Brief Out- 
line of the History of Greece, by Robert Williams, 
A.M., London, 1775, the author, noticing the 
Peloponnesian war, says : — 

“ Euripides omitted no opportunity of placing a Spar- 
tan in a bad position, either as ridiculous or wicked; and 
in this, if we may credit Athenwus, he was wantonly 
followed by Menander.” — P. 74. 

No reference is given: Could one be ? 

M. Rh. G. 


“ Gon'’s ProvipENce 1s MINE INHERITANCE.” 
— Everybody that has visited Chester must have 
seen “God's Providence House” in Water-gate 
Street,—one of those curious gable-fronted, 
timber houses, for which Chester is so remarkable. 

“Tradition avers that this House was the only one in 
the City that escaped the Plague which ravaged the City 
during the seventeenth century. In gratitude for that 
deliverance, the owner of the House is‘said to have carved 
upon the front these words: 
Provipence 18 Minn INHERITANCE, 
1652.'”* 


“* 1652. Gop’s 


I remember being much struck with this quaint 
and interesting, but decayed old mansion, when I 
first visited Chester in 1851. As I read the beau- 
tiful motto carved on the cross-beam, it occurred 
to me that it was possibly derived from some old 
version of the 16th Psalm, verse 6 — “ The Lord 
Himself is the portion of mine inheritanee .. . 
Thou shalt maintain my lot.” But the poor old 
House no longer affords a bright picture of the 
Providence of God, as doubtless it once did in its 
palmy days; it can no longer take up the next 
verse and say—‘“ The lot is fallen unto me ina 
fair ground ; yea, I have a goodly heritage ;” it 
now looks sordid and degraded, uncared for, and 
gloomy,—in a word, Disinherited ; and affords us 
a striking emblem of God's ancient people Israel, 
in their present forlorn and outcast state. And 
yet it was once a stately mansion, and the armo- 
rial bearings of its original owner are still to be 
seen carved on one of its beams. Sic transit 
Gloria Mundi! Ichabod! The Glory is departed! 
This might be its motto and inscription now. 

I was reminded of this old house and its in- 


* From Mr. Hughes's valuable Handbook to Chester. 
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scription the other day, by meeting with the fol- 
lowing passage in Bp. Burnet’s Sermon, preached 
Jan. 7, 1691, at the funeral of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle: — 

“1 will say nothing of the Stem from which he sprang; 
that watered garden, watered with the blessings and dew 
of Heaven, as well as fed with the best portions of this 
life; that has produced so many noble plants, and has 
stocked the most families in these kingdoms, of any in 
our age; which has so signally felt the effects of their 
humble and Christian Motto, Gop’s ProyipENcE 1s MY 
INHERITANCE.” 

When did the Boyle family assume this motto ? 
Any information as to its origin and history will 
be very acceptable to EIRIONNACH. 


Mapame Gvyon'’s Avutoniocgrarny. — Who 
translated the Life of Lady Guion, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Bristol, 1772? Does it adhere more closely to 
the original than the mutilated version by T. D. 
Brooke, printed in 1806? Whas has become of 
the translation made by Cowper, and hitherto un- 
published? Where may a complete list of the 
writings of this gifted woman be found? Derra. 





FAMILIES WHO TRACE FROM Saxon Times. — 
I have occasionally heard of men, of the yeoman 
or farmer class, whose families have held the same 
lands since the times before the Conquest, and I 
was told lately of an instance in Lx 

It would be interesting to ascertain the number 
of them in every county ; their names; the tenure 
by which they have continued to hold their lands, 
and the nature of their proofs of genuine descent. 

The descendants of the Norman followers of 

Vil upstarts as they were according to 
Phierry in his History of the Conquest, must yield 
precedence in antiquity to the old Saxon, and 
drop the “De,” which many are so proud to 
prefix to their names with very little claim to the 
distinction. 

A Saxon landholder of those 
stripped of his property, fell into obs: urity, and 
was thus saved from the fate of their cor querors, 
who suffered from the effects of many revolutions 
among themselves, as, I believe, that few, if any, 
of the Norman chiefs left more than their names 
to their successors after the lapse of two centu- 
ries ; but on this point I am not qualified to give 
an opinion, not having access to reliable authori- 


rkshire. 


days, being 


tes. 

Charles II. is reported to have said of an old 
Saxon family, that they must have been fools or 
very wise not to have added to their property 
nor lost it. SASSBENACH, 


Harrisons or Berxs.—A little information as 
to the lineage of the Harrisons of Berks, would 
be gladly received ? I find, in Berry, John Har- 
rison, Finchampstead, Berks :— Arms. Or, on a 
chief sa. three eagles displayed of the field. Crest, 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a talbot’s head of the 
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Another coat of Harrison of 
Finchampstead gives: Or, on a cross sa., an eagle 
displayed with two heads of the field. There was 
also, Sir Richard Harrison of Hurst, Berks, who 
married a Dorothy Deane; and about the mid- 
dle of last century, a John Harrison, at Henley- 
on-Thames. Burke mentions a Sir Edmund Har- 
rison of Lawrence Poultney Hill, who married 
Mary Fiennes. She died 1731; but I know not 
whether he was related to the above. 


last; date 1623. 


W. W. 
Inisu Peers. —Can you inform me whether, 
before the Union, when a peer of Ireland was 
called on to give evidence in an English Court of 

Justice, he was required to take an oath ? 
Lumen. 

Juryman’s Oatu.— From the trial of the regi- 
cides, as given in the State Trials, it appears that 
at the time of the Restoration, the form of the 
juryman’s oath differed from that now used, in not 
containing the words “ according to the evidence.” 
The jurymen were sworn true verdicts to give ; 
but not true verdicts to give according to the 
evidence. 

Does the difference in form refer to any differ- 
ence that may once have existed in the functions 
of the jury? Is there any more ancient form re- 
corded than the one used at the trial of the re- 
gicides ? LuMEN. 

Letrinc tne New Year 1x. —Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” explain the origin of the supersti- 
tion in reference to what is called “letting the 
new year in"—which believes, that if the kindly 
office is performed by some one with dark hair, 
Dame Fortune will smile on the household ; while 
it augurs ill if a light-haired person is the first to 
enter the house in the new year? It sounds like 
a trick of the witches; but however it arose, it 
stands its ground well, as 1 found to my cost no 
longer ago than on the morning of New Year's 
Day. 


Huddersfield. 


Mareriats.— When different materials are to | 


be used or compounded to make something —as a 


Lockep-ourt, | 
| 


pudding or an argument, what is the old English | 


word by which such materials are signified ? In 
our time we have materials, principles, compon- 


ents, elements, constituents, ingredients: but not | 


one of these is English. Stuff is an ingredient, 
but it seems to apply chiefly to cases in which 


there is but one ingredient; as stuff for a coat or | 


gown. How would a housewife of the time of 
Elizabeth have signified that she had been out to 
buy materials for the pudding? “Stuff for the pud- 
ding,” might have been understood : and no doubt, 
under the word garden-stuff, many different vege- 
tables are signified. But where is the word which 


has the distinctive force of ingredients in the | 


plum-pudding? ‘This very word is applied by 
Shakspeare; but the witches, who use it, were 


engaged, not upon common cookery, but upon 
what was in those days a scientific process. Per- 
haps the word was meant to work some terror, as 
one used by great alchemists and conjurors: if it 
can be proved to have been a common word, it 
is an answer to my query. But proof will be 
wanted. 

In recent times the word makings has gained a 
semi-slang currency. ‘This seems to indicate the 
want of a real English word. A. De Moreay. 

NaMeE wantina IN Corermeor’s “ Tante- 
Tarx.” — Coleridge says ( Table- Talk, p. 165, 3rd 
edit., under the date March 31, 1832) :— 

“ I remember a letter from to a friend of his, a 
bishop in the East, in which he most evidently speaks of 
the Christian Scriptures as of works of which the Bishop 
knew little or nothing.” 

The editor states, in a note, that he has lost the 
name which Mr. Coleridge mentioned. 

Can any reader of * N. & Q.” supply it? S. C. 


Tue Passing Bett.—In Nichols's Coilection of 
Poems, London, 1780 (vol. iii. p. 201), is a poem 
on “ The Passing Bell.” Who is the author of it, 
and when was it first published ? D. 

Repmonp Crest.—“ A flaming cresset, or a 
fire-basket raised on a pole, being a sort of signal 
along the coast,” to serve for lighthouses, 

This was the crest of the Duke of Exeter, who 
was the heir presumptive to the throne of Eng- 
land, being of the House of Lancaster, by the 
legitimate female line from William the Con- 
queror. The Duke's name was Henry Holland, 
Lord High Admiral of England in the reign of 
Henry VI. Query, Is this the crest of the present 
Redmond family who came from Normandy with 
William the Conqueror, and subsequently went to 
Ireland with Strongbow in the reign of Henry IL, 
where they had immense possessions in Wexford 
and other places ? The original name is Raymond, 
but Anglicised Redmond. J. H. 


Sr. Autarre.—Can you direct me to a copy of 
the quatrain, written at ninety by St. Aulaire, to 
the Duchess du Maine; concerning which Vol- 
taire said —“ Anacréon, moins vieux, fit de moins 
jolies choses”? It is mentioned in Temple Bar, 
for December. Mortimer Couns. 

Titt Famiry.— The name of Tilt is a very 
rare one in England: one branch from Brighton 
is represented by Dr. Tilt; another, and between 
which and the former no connexion is yet traced, 
came from Worcestershire, and is now extinct in 
the male line by the death of Charles Tilt — the 
millionaire. I am anxious, for genealogical pur- 
poses, to know from which locality, in Worcester- 
shire, the latter branch is derived, and whether 
anything is known of its early history ? Also the 
arms borne by it, which (if I recollect aright) 
were figured on the family carriage —as “ A chev- 
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ron between three roundels ; crest, a dolphin,” — 
although the tinctures are unknown to me. It 
may not be generally known that this family co- 
represents a junior branch of the Protector's 
house. One of the descendants of the latter kept 
a shop in Skinner Street, Holborn ; he died leav- 
ing one or more daughters, from the issue of 
which the connexion is traced. I should be glad 
to know the links, and whether the Tilt family 
directly married a Cromwell; or whether it was 
the heiress of her descendant who brought the 
representation to it. Several relics of Oliver 
Cromwell are in the possession of the descendant 
of a daughter of the Tilts: the most notable of 
which is a massive gold ring, with his arms, ini- 
tials, and date, engraved on it. 

Matcotm Macteop. 


Warner Pepicree.— Harman Warner, aged 


70 in 1586, is said to have been the father of 


John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, and of Anne 
Warner who married Thomas Lee, — whose son 
was Archdeacon of Rochester. Wanted the name 
of Harman Warner's wife and those of his parents, 
with any information as to his ancestors. G. H. D. 





Queries with Answers. 


Orno Vznivus: Jonn or Miran. —I have now 
before me two small books, about which and 
their authors I should be glad if any of your cor- 
respondents could give me information: Ist, a 
12mo, vol. printed at Amsterdam in 1684, and 
entitled Othonis Veni Emblemata Horatiana. It 
has pp- 207, and consists of engravings with de- 
scriptive letter-press, consisting of a few lines of 
Horace illustrating the plates, and the same me- 
trically rendered in German, French, and Dutch. 
2. A small edition of Johannes de Mediolanus’ 
metrical precepts of the medical school of Salerno, 
edited, with curious comments, by Zacharias Syl- 
vius, a doctor of medicine in Rotterdam ; printed 
at Rotterdam in 1667. Exon. 


[Otho Venius, or Van Veen, a celebrated painter, was 
born at Leyden in 1556; studied at Rome under Fede- 
rigo Zucchero; settled at Brussels in the service of 
Alessandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, after whose death 
he removed to Antwerp, where he had Rubens for his 
pupil. He died at Brussels in 1634. Venius distin- 
guished himself in literature as well as in the arts, for 
besides Horace’s Emblems, with Observations, he pub- 
lished A History of the War of the Batavians against 
Claudius Civilis and Cerialis, from Tacitus; The I 
Thomas Aquinas: The Emblems of Love Divine and Pro- 
fane; and The Seven Twin Sons of Lara, with forty il- 
lustrations. The quarto edition of 1607 of Horatii Em- 
blemata is the most prized, because it contains the first 
impression of the plates. — The Schola Salerni, or Regi- 
men Sanitatis Salernitanum, the most celebrated of all 
Leonine Poems, was written by the learned doctors of 
Salerno, and contains rules for the preservation of health, 
and the prevention of disease, composed for the use of 
Robert of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, to 


fe of 


| 
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whom it is dedicated. No poem was more popular in 
the middle ages, and many of its precepts are frequently 
quoted even to this day. According to Sir Alex. Croke 
there is some uncertainty respecting John de Milano; 
who he was, where he lived, or what share he had in the 
poem Schola Salernitana. There was indeed a John, a 
monk of Mount Casino, said by Peter Diaconus to have 
been a learned and eloquent physician, a disciple of Con- 
stantine, and to have flourished in 1075, who may be the 
person (De viris illust. Casinens, cap. xxxv.) He quitted 
his monastery, and died at Naples, where he deposited the 
worksofConstantine. Thetime and the other circumstances 
do not disagree, but Peter Diaconus dues not mention his 
surname, and though he speaks of a medical book of 
Aphorisms written by him, he says nothing there, or 
any where else, of the Schola Salerni. His commentator, 
Zacharias Sylvius, was a physician of Rotterdam, whose 
dedication is dated in 1648,] 


Prowa Farconta.— The Cento Virgilianus of 
Proba Falconia contains the history of our first 
parents, Adam and Eve, and the life of our Saviour 
Christ in Latin verse, selected from the works of 
Virgil. My copy of this singular work is printed 
at Lugdunum (Lyons), by Stephen Gorgon, in 
1615. The authoress was of the Anician family, 
the first of senatorian rank who embraced Chris- 
tianity at the time of Constantine; and she is de- 
scribed in the 31st chapter of Gibbon's History 
after the fall of her fortunes in Rome. St. 
Jerome, in his epistle to Demetriades, “ De Ser- 
vanda Virginitate,” declares she ought, “ Om- 
nium Christianorum laude celebrari,” and extols 
her conduct in the most trying period of her his- 
tory. Is there any other account of this early 
Christian poetess extant, and why are her verses 
called “*Centones?” ‘Tuomas E. Winnincton. 








: e account of this ingenious lady will be found in 
Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completus, tom. xix. p. 802, ed. 
Paris, 1846. Migne Isidorus Hispanensis and 
Gelasius, and adduces the authority of Justus Fontanini 
in proof that the true name of the lady was Faltonia, 
not Falconia. See, however, Zedler’s Lexicon, under 
Falconia. —Cento is properly a piece of patchwork. Hence 
poems composed of selected verses strung together were 
often called Cenlones. “Cento, carmen seu scriptum ex 
variis fragmentis contextum; cujusmodi plurima exstant 
— Du Cange. | 


Som 


cites 


notissima.” 


Ancient Games. — In looking over the Statutes 
at Large in search of an illustration of an old 
custom which I had occasion to investigate, I 
noticed this enactment, 14 Edw. IV. cap. 3: — 

“No person shall use any of the Games called Klosse, 
Half-bowle, Kayles, Hand in Hand, or Queckbord, upon 
pain of two years’ imprisonment, and forfeiture of x li.” 

There are also in the statutes a long series of 
enactments against unlawful games, especially 
“as causing injury to the makers of bows and 
arrows.” Amongst these occur the games “ Lo- 
getting in the Fields,” “Slide Thrift, otherwise 
called Shove Groat.” Can any correspondent say 
what these games were, or give any account of 
them? The court leets of this ancient borough 
abound with presentations of persons mulcted in 
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the penalty incurred by the practice of these un- 
lawful games. Tue Vicar or LEomInsTER. 

[Most of these games are 
und Paustim A_loss 
Half-bowl, cailed 


consisting of fiite 
1 


noticed in Strutt’s Sports 
. or Closh, is a game at nine-pins. 
in Hertfordshire Rolly-polly, is a game 
n small pins of a conical form. Kayles 





was also played with pins. Hand-in-hand with Queck- 
bord, is not explained. Logetting in the fields, refers to 
the game of Loggats, resem! ling : kittle-pins. Slide- 
thrift or Shove-groat, was probably analogous to the 
modern pastime called Justice Jervis, common in tap- 
rooms. ] 

Replies, 


DR. JOHN HEWETT. 
(2 S. xii. 409.) 


Mr. Crarence Horrer, and such of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” have shared the pleasure with 
which I have read that gentleman's valuable Un- 
published Bio graph y of this distinguished Loyalist, 
will probably be interested in the perusal of the 
warrant for his execution; which ee I believe, 
never been published, and of which the original is 
now before me. 
rland to Wit. 

“At the Court holden at Westminster, the five and 
twentieth day of May, in the yeare of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred fiftie and eight, The Com- 





before 


missioners appointed by virtue of a Commission under 
the great seale of England, in pursuance of an Act of Par- 
liament intituled an Act for security of His Highness the 
Lord Protector his person, and c« “yy of the nation 


in peace and continued by A 
the Second lay of June, one 
fiitie and eight. 

“ Whereas, upon a charge exhibited befor 
against John Hewet, Dt of Divinity, the said Johan Hewet 
is, and standeth convicted, sentenced, adjudged, and con- 
demned; and the said sentence the present second day 
of June, in the yeare of our Lord one thousand six hun- 
dred fiftie and eight, pronounced against him by the 
Court to bee as a Traytor to His Highness the Lord 
Protector and this Comonwealth conveyed back again 
. «+.» unto the Tower of London, and fror 


n thence through 
the midle of the City of London directly to be drawne 


safety; and oe to 


thousand six hundred and 


» this Court 


unto the Gallows of Tyburne; and upon the said gallows 
there to bee hanged; and, being alive, to be cutt downe 
to the ground, and his Intralls to be taken out of his 


belly and (hee | 
head to be cut off, 
quarters; and that his said head and quarters should be 
placed where His Highness The Lord Protector shall be 
pleased to assigne. Of which sentence and Judgment 
Execution yet remaineth to bee done. These are, there- 
fore, in the name of His Highness The Lord Protector, 
to will and require you, the Sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex, to see the said sentence and Judgment executed 
accordingly on Saturday, being the fifth day of this 
Instant month of June, betweene the Hours of nine in 
the morning and two in the afternoone of the same day, 
with full effect. 

“ Signed in the name and by Order of the said Court, 

“ Jo. PHELPEs, 
Clerk of the suid Court. 


ving) to bee burnt before him; and his 
¥, and his body to be divided into four 


* To the Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex.” W.. J.T. 
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COTGREAVE FORGERIES. 
(3°¢ §. i. 8.) 

Some years since a lady'sent me a pedigree of the 

Shuldbams, of Shouldham in Norfolk, the adjoin- 
ing parish to Shouldham-Thorpe or Garbesthorp, 
the residence of the Butts family. It was in the 
main a very correct pedigree; but with it, on 
a separate sheet, was another containing several 
descents from a Sir Edmond de Shouldham, 
‘slain whilst fighting in front of the English army 
at the battle of Falkirk.” It would seem the lady 
I refer to did not know what to do with Sir Ed- 
mond, neither did I myself. The papers were 
laid aside, and it was not till some time after the 
exposé by Lord Monson and others that they came 
under my observation again, when the accompany- 
ing sheet, on re-perusal, clearly proclaimed Mr. 
Spence’s hand-work. 

I think S. T.'s 


sugeces 


tion of a list of Spence’s 


fabrications being recorded in “N. & Q.” very 
good; and, in addition to Shouldham, I would 


call attention to the pedigree of “ Roundell of 
Gledstone and Screven” in Burke's Landed Gen- 
try. A note to this pedigree states that “ The early 
descents of the family of Roundell are inserted on 
the authority of a very ancient pedigree of the 
Cotgreaves, stated to be the work of the celebrated 
Randle Holme, derived from documents compiled 
by Camden.” 

The Spencean origin of the early 
pedigree will, I think, be clear to any 
all acquainted with Spence’s forgeries. 


part of the 
reader at 


G. i. D. 


Various letters on this subject have been ad- 


dressed to myself, by gentlemen to whom applica- 
tions of a similar nature to those mentioned in the 


article cited above were sent from Netherlegh. 
Other letters from the same quarter have been 
om to me by members of the Heralds’ Col- 


, to whom the re cipients hi 1d consigned them. 

_ of these letters, dated June 10, 1844, was 
from a most respectable clergyman of Norfolk, 
and mentions what seems to have been a further 
attempt at imposition. The words are: — 

“ Mr. Spence has offered me a book, which he describes 
as having been purchased of the late Mr. Lloyd, of Bank 
Place, Chester, for 5/. The title of the book is Sir Peter 
Legh’s Cheshire Gentry. It was printed in 1602, and was 
a private publication. My a is, that the book is 
unknown at the Heralds’ College and the British Mu- 
seum, and not in any Catalogue that I can refer to.” 

This Sir P. L. would be the owner of Lyme 
noticed in Wilson's — and in the notes to 
the Lady ‘of the Lake, connection with the 
Deer-chase, and whose lady has a monument at 
Fulham. As to the book, however, I do not 
think that, if it ever existed in a genuine form, 
it could have escaped me, and in such form, I 
never heard of its existence. LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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SOLICITORS’ BILLS. 

(2"* S. xii. 245.) 

The following is transcribed from the original 
bill, and affords a still older example of legal 
charges than that given by Mr. Peacock. As 
will be seen, Mr. Bartholemew Cox is the soli- 
eitor, and the Dean and Chapter of Wells are the 
clients. The preservation of the bill is desirable, 
as the contents may assist future writers on the 
local history of Wells, in referring to original 


documents relating to an important period. The 
incidental references to “ Polidor Virgill” are 
also interesting. Solicitors in modern times are 


not often found leaving the sum they are willing 
to receive to be fixed by their clients as Mr. Cox 
has done. 

“ The right Wor" the Deane and Chapter—their Charges 
; laid out by me Barth’ew Coz. 

Dr. 

“Mich. 7 ¢ 

For Search of 


» R. *s 1. 


» Patent ma de t dilward £ s. d. 
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For the Search to see the p’ticulars of the 
£xlvj and odd money, payable by the 


Deane and Chapter vnto his Ma’tie - ij 
For the Cor pie thereof - - - J vj 
For the searching at the Rolles for the Act 


of Parliament for the Restitucdn of the 


Chauntries - - - - j iiij 
Sum totall is - £v 0s. xd. 
For my travell and charg herein I doe 
humbly referre ” selfe to the Chapter, 
Certifieinge hereby that I continewed my 
paines herein by the space of a Moneth 
or vpwards in Londot " 
Mr. Bartholomew Cox was an attorney in good 


He was Town Clerk of Wells 
fur many years; and so much was his character 
as an intelligent and honorable man respected, 
and so high was his legal talent estimated, that 
the Corporation chose him as Mayor in 1624, 
1632, 1636, and 1648, and on those occasions the 
corporate body appointed a Deputy Town Clerk 
during Mr. Cox's year of office. Ina. 


repute in Wells. 





LireratureE: WiiiiaM CARPENTER 
521.)—Mr. Carpenter's attention has 
just been called to a remark of yours affecting 
him, in “N. & Q.” His almost total loss of sight 
for some months past, has kept him ignorant of 
much of the current literature, including “N, 
& Q.” In a note which you append to a question 
asked by Mr. E. W. Bartiert, you say, “Ina 
review of Horne and Carpenter's Introduction to 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures, in the Christian 
Remembrancer for Jan. 1827, some accusations of 
piracy and plagiarism from Mr. Horne’s valuable 
work are exhibited against Mr. Carpenter.” 

Mr. Carpenter does not complain of this re- 
mark, though it seems to have been uncalled for, 
in a reply to Mr. Bartiett, but he asks you in 
justice to state, in the next number of “ N. & Q.,” 


BiniicaL 
(2"* S. xii. 


| that the accusations of the se ye Remembrancer 


Dyer, Esq’r, ° th Maij. izh - xvj 
For the Coppie, vj sheets - - - iiij viij | 
For Searching the first fruits Office for the 

Archdeaconry of Welles, and the p’ticu- 

lars of the Corps - - - ij iiij 
For the Coppie and signing therof - vj Viij 
For the search for power sev’all Archéen- 

cons - - - - viij 
For two Constats of Composic’ons for the 

said Archdeaconry, — one for M* Rugg, 

the second for Mt D’cor Wood - - xiij  iiij 
For the search of the two Surrenders of 

Polidor Virgill, w’ch was 26te Decemb’r, 

An 38H.8 - . . ; jij 
For the Coppie, 10 fol. - - - vj Viij 
For the searching how the same came out 

of the Crowne to the Duke of Som'st by 

E. a by vie wing of two sev’all patents, 

and an Indenture of Exchange - iiij 
For searching for the Indenture of Exchang 

wherby the Duke conveyeth the same to 

the King - - - ij iiij 
For taking a Coppie of the p’ticulars - ij 
For searching for the Lres Patents made 

vnto Polidor Virgill for life, of the Arch- 

deaconry - - - f{ jij 
For a Coppie therof, 7 sheets - iiij vii) 
For view of a patent made vnto . Polidor 

Virgill to absent himselfe from the Arch- 

deaconry, and to travell beyond the Seas j iiij 
For search wether the £x rent reserved by 

the patent made to Dyer were any p't of 

the £exx vis. paiable yearly by the Dean 

and Chapter to his Ma’tie, and I finde it 

is not p’t therof j iiij 
For search wether the fx rent (pension) 

were not p’t of the £1xij and odd money 

paid by the Deane and Chapter to the 

King, and I finde it is not p’t thereof - jij 
For a Coppie of the two Records - a 3 
For a Constat from the Auditor that the ~ 

now Archdeacon doth pay Subsid’s 

(tenths and Subsidy) for Barrow as 

p'cell of his Archdeaconry - . vj viij | 
For composing and writing two Breviats , : 

for the Cause, the one for M* Maidwell, 

the other for Mt D’cor Wood - - yj viij 


were very fully examined and, as was said, refute od 
in the Eclectic Review, the Yongregational, Evan- 
gelical, and Baptist Magazines, and in other peri- 
odieals of that day, as also in a pamphlet by 
himself, A Reply to the Charges of Piracy and 
Plagiarism against William Carpenter, in a Letter 
to the Rev. Hartwell Horne. 

Harriet CARrPenterR. 

Tudor House, Cheyne Walk 

Commissariat oF Lauper (3" S. i. 37.) — My 
attention has been drawn to a Nofe in your num- 
ber of the 11th January, with reference to the 
“Commissariat of Lauder,” and I will be glad if 
you will enable me to correspond with the writer 
of it, M. G. F, 

I have no such Index as 
Note; and am, of course, the most likely 
to be applied to in any case in which the Index 
may be of use. So it may be advantageous to 


is referred to in the 
person 





a 
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M. G. F. and myself, as well as of service to the 
public, that I should know where such an Index 
ean be found. Rosert Romanes. 


Commissary Clerk’s Office, Lauder, 
13th Jan. 1862. 


Murr (2™ S. xii. 391.) — There is perhaps no 
nation upon the earth more prone to giving nick- 
names than the Dutch, and (though I may seem 
to utter a paradox) I can confidently affirm that 
the chief characteristic of our nation is irony. 
Wonderful, indeed, is the appreciation of cha- 
racter thereby displayed by our lower classes: 
wonderful their deplorable dexterity to hit the 
hurt (sore). I need not tell, that there is hardly 
a place in the Netherlands, be it ever so small, but 
has its popular appellative: “ Amsterdam cake- 
eaters,” “ Haarlem midges,” §c. 

Thus it is with the word muff, Belgicé mof, to 
which often the designation “groene” (green) is 
added ; because of the supposed uncultured, fresh, 
and verdant state of the person alluded to. Now 
mof is the nickname applied by the natives of the 
Low Countries to all foreigners, Germans espe- 
cially : for, be it further known, the uncivilised 
om of our population (and sometimes those of 

igher station!) cannot bear foreigners, from not 
being able to understand them. The Dutchman, 


suspicious as he is, and always in fear of being | 


sold, wants to know what is spoken about: and 
then he is too proud to confess that, when ad- 
dressed, he will not be able to reply, from neither 


catching the sense nor possessing the language. | 


So, he revenges himself by a nickname. 


| 
After this long digression, I must come to the | 
The German, in Holland, is saluted with | 


oint. 
interjection of “ mof,” or “groene mof !" be- 
cause our cultivating classes judge all Germans 
by the Westphalian specimens, who, as regular 
as storks, annually migrate to mow our meadows. 
These are pronounced to be “as green as grass” 
(z00 groen als gras), or “grass-muffs” (gras- 
moffen), and to deserve the epithet, which, in 
its original spelling, muf, denotes a musty, close 
(here unwashy) exhalation. This, at least, is the 
alleged derivation. And, as for the German of 
higher pretensions—who, by dint of incredible 
frugality and proverbial exertion, succeeds in 
realising a handsome fortune in Holland—he is 
said by us, his jealous and less fortunate neigh- 
bours, to have arrived in our midst “ floating 
down the Rhine on a wisp of straw,” — Hij is op 
een strovwisch aan homen drijven. 

It cannot be thought beyond the purpose to 
add, that the term muff will have passed the 
Channel wit the motley troops of William III. 
The Duteh, not being a military nation, many 
have been th muffs, real and supposed, who have 
served in our army—German, English, Scotch, 
and Swiss. 


[3¢ §. I. Jan. 18, 62. 





If, however, my verbosity might propose an- 
other origin for the term, I would sugyest that at 
first it was only designed for the Russians, whose 
national dress, in furs and muffs (Dutch mo/), 
may as well have elicited the designation, as the 
fusty smell of Russian morocco may have deemed 
muf by Dutch noses. Joun H. van LEnnNeEpP. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Bisnors’ Turones (2™ §. xii. 249, 350.) — 
Mr. Buckxton’s communication on this subject 
suggests one or two further questions. Mr. 
Bucktown says truly, “ Perhaps no church has ad- 
hered more pertinaciously to its ancient practices 
than the Greek or Oriental.” Are we to under- 
stand by this that the well-known arrangement 
of an ancient Basilica, the bishop sitting in the 

| midst of his Presbyters at the eastern extremity 
of the apse, is still found in Greek churches ? 

I think few scholars understand by “ cancelli,” 
the “steps before the holy gates;” they were the 
rails or screen between nave and choir. 

What is the authority for the statement that 
the south-east corner is the “ seat of dignities ? ” 

The “ ecenobiarcha”™ is of course the head of the 
cenobium, whatever its technical designation 
might be, attached to the church ; and probably 
“ antistes ” has, in this connexion, the same mean- 
ing. 

Does Mr. Buckton mean to imply that a me- 
tropolitan would be less “,purely ecclesiastical ” if 
he were called “ princeps sacerdotum” or “sum- 
mus sacerdos,” than when called “prime sedis 
episcopus ¢ 

The question whether the bishop is among the 
Presbyters, “ primus inter pares,” is hardly one 
for the pages of “ N. & Q.;” but I should like to 
know the authority for the statement that, “in 
reference to the people who elect him, he is ser- 
vus sercvorum Dei.” . C. 


Oxp Lisrartes (2™ S. xii. 469.) —I beg leave 
to apprise your correspondent Mr. Brapes that 
there is a church library at Monk's Sleigh, in the 
county of Suffolk, in which it may be worth his 
while to inquire for “Caxtons.” My remini- 
scences of this library are only those of a lad, but 
I think it worth while to mention it. If my me- 
mory serves me right, there are also a few books 
appertaining to the church of Milden in the same 
neighbourhood, as well as to Hadleigh. 

There is also a collection of a few hundred vols. 
in the vestry of St. James's, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and a few MSS. 

J. M. Ropwe tt. 

83, Highbury New Park. 

ArisToTLe on Inpran Kinos (2"¢ S. xii. 6,531.) 
— The passage of Aristotle on Indian kings, cited 
by Fordun from his Treatise de Regimine Princi- 
pum, is (as bas been remarked by your corre- 

| spondent Mra. Henry Brapsuaw, and as had been 
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reviously pointed out in a book-catalogue of Mr. 

Kerslake of Bristol) to be found in the spurious 
Secretum Secretorum. Jourdain, Recherches sur les 
Traductions Latines d Aristote (Paris, 1843, 8vo), 
states that the Secretum Secretorum was in high re- 
pute during thethirteenth,and particularly the four- 
teenth century; that it was translated into most 
of the languages of Europe ; and that the original 
of these translations was a Latin version of an 
Arab text (p. 185). It may be observed that 
Fordun was a writer of the fourteenth century. 
Further information respecting the origin of the 
Secretum is given in Wenrich, De Auctorum Gre- 
corum Versionihus Syriacis, Arabicis, §-c. Lips. 
1842, pp. 102, 141-2. In p. 141 he ascribes the 
translation in Syriac to Jahja ben Batrick, on 
the authority of Rich. Neander, Sancte Lingue 
Hebree Erotemata, p. 558. Neander himself, 
however, appears to found his statement on the 
fact of the translation being attributed to Johannes 
fil. Patricii in the printed edition of the Secretum 
(Bologna, 1516). The Latin MSS. of the Secre- 
tum, with the real or pretended prologue of ben 
Patrick or Joannes filius Patricii, ascend to the 
thirteenth century. 

The following is the passage in question, from 
sect. 7 of the Secretum, headed, in ed. Paris, 1520, 
“De Taciturnitate Regis.” Alexander is cautioned 
to be reserved in his intercourse with his sub- 
jects: — 

“Decet etiam regem abstinere nec multum frequen- 
tare consortium subditeram; et maxime vilium persona- 
Tum, quia nimia familiaritas hominum parit contemptum 
honoris. Et propter hoc pulchra consuetudo Indorum 
in dispositione regni et ordinatione regis, qui statue- 
runt quod rex tantum semel in anno coram hominibus 
appareat, cum regali apparatu et armato exercitu; Se- 
dens nobilissime in dextrario suo, ornatu armorum pul- 
cherrime decoratus. Et stare faciunt vulgus aliquantu- 
lum a remotis, nobiles vero et barones circa ipsum. Et 
tunc solet ardua negotia expedire; varios et precinctos 
rerum eventus declinare; curam et operam quam circa 
rem publicam fideliter gesserat ostendere. Consuescit 
siquidem in illa die dona elargiri et minus reos de carce- 
ribus emancipare,” &c. 


G. C. Lewis. 


Rev. W. Steruens (2" S. xii. 310.)—In reply 
to G. P. P.’s Query, I beg to state that the edi- 
tion of Watkins's Biographical Dictionary from 
which the extract was made is 1821. As there 
may be some difficulty in Wm. S.'s procuring the 
edition, I send a copy, literally taken from that 
work : — 


“Stephens (William), a learned Divine, was born in 
Devonshire, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a Fellowship, and took his degree of 
Master of Arts in 1715. He afterwards stood candidate 
for the Rectorship of his College, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for the superier claims of Dr. Coneybeare. Mr. 
Stephens was presented to the Vicarage of Bampton, in 
Oxfordshire, and lastly chosen by the Corporation of 
Plymouth to fill the Rectory of St. Andrew in that town, 
where he died in 1736. He published four Sermons against 
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| the Arians, and after his death two Volumes of his Dis- 
| courses were printed by subscription.” 
X. X 


| Mary Asurorp (2™ §. xi. passim.) —In my 
| enumeration (xi. 432) of the pieces to which the 
supposed murder of this unfortunate girl gave 
| rise, I omitted the following : — 
“ The Murdered Maid; or, The Clock struck four ! ! ! 
A Drama in three Acts. Warwick, 1818, 12mo, pp. 44.” 


| 
The preface to this piece is signed with the 
initials S. N. E. Further than this I am not 
able to indicate the author; but think it not 
unlikely that it may, at the time of its publica- 
tion, have been attributed to Dr. Booker, and 
that thus, by mistake, the other melodrama, The 
Mysterious Murder, may also have got ascribed 
to the reverend Doctor. Wituiam Bates. 


Edgbaston. 


Porpage Famiry (2™ S. xii. 370, 419, 475.) — 
The occurrence of the name of “ Pordage” in 
your excellent work induces me to send you the 
following, transcribed from a marble slab dis- 
covered under the floor of the church during 
the recent restorations at Waltham Abbey : — 


“ Here lyeth the Body of Richard Naylor, 
M.D., who departed this life the 23¢ of 
June, 1683, Aged 63 years. 

Here lyeth the body of Ann Pordage, Daughter 
of Benjamin Pordage and Elizabeth his Wife, 
who departed this life the 20 of Octo”. 1682. 

Here lveth the body of Lionel Goodrick Pordage, 
sonne of Benjamin Pordage and Elizabeth his wife, 
who Departed this life August y* 30%, 1684, 

Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth Pordage, 
the beloved wife of Benjamin Pordage, who was 
the Best Friend, the Best Companion, the Best of Wiues, 
Curtious and humble in her carriage, holy in 
her life, Pious at her Death, who Blessedly Departed this 
life Novem» ye 9*, 1687, in the 43 year of her Age, left 
behind her Racbeil, Elizabeth, and Edward 
Pordage, of which she Died. 

“ But what is it where in Dame Nature wrought 
the Best of work’s the only Forme of Heaven; 
And haueing Long’: to finde A present sought 
where in the world’s whole Beauty might be given, 
She did Resolve in it all Arts to summon, 
to Joyne with Nature’s Framing 
cop Tis woman. 
“ELIZABETH PorDAGE. 
“ Memento Mort.” 
Waltham Abbey. 
L—Rr. 


Tue Boox-Worm (1" S. passim.) —The many 
articles under this heading in the earlier volumes 
of “N. & Q.” evince the interest felt by its 
readers in the extirpation and prevention of the 
ravages of this, the common enemy of all book- 
lovers, The following receipt, transcribed from 
the fly-leaf of an old book, has at least the ad- 
vantage of simplicity, cheapness, and applica- 

| bility : — 





NOTES 


“ To kill and prevent Book and Wood Worms. 
Mr. Grant, August 13, 1792. 

Take one oz. of Camphire, pounded like common 
great salt, and one oz. of Bitter apple tore in halves and 
quarters; and spread bottom of vour Chests or 
drawers amorg Papers, or Cloaths; and when 
the Camphire is wasted and the bitter apple lost its smell, 
sweep out the bitter apple, and renew the same again. 
The quantities specified will last eight or ten months. 

“If bitter apple cannot be had, take cut Tobacco in its 
stead. 
“ The same Mr. Grant says, will destroy in drawers, or 


at the 


Books, 


wood house-furniture. That he received it from late 
Dr. Egerton, Bp. of Durham.” 
It is perhaps just necessary to remind the 


reader that “ bitter apple 
of Colocynth. 

The little books of which I transcribe the titles 
are not generally known in this country, and will 
be found useful companions to the collectors of 
bo ks and prints : — 


"is an old appellation 


‘ Essai sur l'art de restaurer les Estampes et les Livres, 
ou Traité sur les me illeurs procédés pour blanchir, dé- 
tacher, décolorier, réparer et conserver les Estampes, Livres 
et Dessins; par A. Bonnardot. Seconde édition, refondue 
et augmentée, suivie d’un Exposé des divers Systémes de 
Reproduction des anciennes Estampes et des Livres rares. 

Paris: chez Castel, 8vo, 1858, pp. 352. 

“ De la Réparation de vieilles Reliures, complement de 
l’Essai sur l’art de restaurer les Estampes, et les Livres, 
suivi d’une Dissertation sur les moyens d’obtenir des 
dup'icata de Manuscrits. Par A. Bonnardot. Paris: 
Castel, 8vo, 1858, pp. 72.” 
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Burlington ‘garden, and thence to Albemarle buildings. 


This Knave’s acre is but narrow, and chiefly inhabited by 


, those that deal in old goods, and glass bottles. 

If this be the site of Stukeley’s Knave's Acre, 
the hypothesis of a hoax being practised on him is 
withdrawn ; the obj yjec tion to his etymology of the 
name, however, remaining. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Can “ Knave'’s End” and “Good Knave’s End” 
have any aftinity to Dr. Stukeley’s “ Knave's 


Acre”? I think these names are not very uncom- 
|}mon. The latter occurs in the parish of Edg- 


la | 


What is the best method of washing vellum or | 


parchment bindings, 'and restoring the enamel of 
the surface ? WitriaM Bates, 
Edgbaston. 


Tue Mote anv tue Camppetits (2™ §. xii. 
498.)—This superstition is mentioned in my Glen- 
creggan (ii, 29, 30.) 
than 1847, as given by your correspondent, is 
assigned to the introduction of the mole in Can- 
tire. The author of the Statistical Survey of the 


parish eighteen miles south of Tarbert, writing in | 


1843, records the arrival in his parish of the 
Campbell-destroying mole, and says, “It is a 
very singular circumstance in the natural history 
of the mole, that it travels by the hills and colo- 
nises sterile districts before it attacks cultivated 


land.” Moles are now found throughout Cantire. 
Cutueert Bepe. 
Kwnave's Acre (2™ S, xii. 191, 273, 445.) — 


No place near St. Paul's having been assigned for 
Knave's Acre, it is probable that Stukeley may 
have referred to a site with this name north-west 
of the Haymarket, especially as he refers to it in 
connexion with Long Acre. Stowe says (vol. ii. 
bk. vi. p. 84) :— 

“ Knave’s Acre, or Poultney street, falls into Brewer's 
street by Windmill street, and so runs westward 
as Marybone street, and Warwick street end, and cross- 
ing the same and Swallow street, falls into Glass-house 
street, which leadeth into the fields on the backside of 


A somewhat earlier date 


| 


baston, about two miles from Birmingham. 
N.J.A. 
Unsvuccessrut Prize Poems (2™ S. xii. 518.) — 
Such fragments as that quoted by F. J. M. (which 
I suppose may be called maccaronic) are usually 
given as if parts of unsuccessful prize poems. The 
following are three that I have heard thus quoted; 
perhaps some reader of “N, & Q.” may remember 
ig : 
. Part of a poem on Nebuchadnezzar — 
cad murmured, as he cropped the unwouted food, 
‘It may be wholesome, but it isn’t ; 
On “ Belshazzar’s Feast” 
“ When all the nobles stood appalled, 
Some one suggested Daniel should be called; 
Daniel appears, and just remarks in passing, 
The words are Mene, Mene, Tekel, and Upharsin.” 
3. On the discovery of the Sandwich Isles. The 
discoverer is wrecked on an island — then 
“They brought him slices thin of ham and tongue, 
With bread that from the trees spontaneous hung: 
Pleased with the thought the gallant captain smiles, 
And aptly names the place the Sandwich Isles.” 
G. 
ARCHITECTURAL Propvortion (2™ S. xii. 458.) 
— Iam afraid that in my former communication 
I did not express myself with so much precision 
as I ought to have done. The question I intended 
to ask was,—given, a piece of marble in the form 
of the shaft of a Grecian column, required, the 
centre of gravity. This question does not neces- 
sarily involve any consideration of the thickness 
of the shaft. One shaft may be four diameters 
in height, and another six, and yet the proportion 
which the length below the centre of gravity 
bears to the length above it may be the same in 
both. But as has been intimated by A. A., the 
consideration of the entasis is intimately involved 
in the inquiry. And I may add that my reason 
for raising the question was, that I imagined that 
the solution of it would throw light upon the 
esthetical principle of the entasis. In any inquiry 


good, 7 


9 


| upon this point, I quite agree with the view that 


as far | 


institute a comparison with the Ionic. 





appears to be taken by A. A.,—that the Doric 
order ought to be carefully studied in the first 
instance; and if in that case any satisfactory re- 
sult can be arrived at, it would be desirable . 
But 
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think it would be hardly worth while going 
further. If A. A. knows of any works that would 
assist me in such an inquiry, I should be much 
obliged if he would have the kindness to refer 
me to them. LuMEN. 


Ricnarp SuHerrey (2"¢ §. xii. 470.) — The 
Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1785, con- 
tains an account of Sir Richard Shelley, the last 
English Grand Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, 
with engravings of 


him. It states he was son of Judge Shelley who 
ente rtaine d King Henry VIII. at his family seat 
t Michelgrove, Susse x. Joun CALVER, 


Harles tou. 


Artavr Suorter (2™ §, xii. 521.) —In the 
pedigree of Shorter, given in Mr. Gordon Gyll's 


History of the Parish of Wraysbury, the name of 
The children of 


Arthur Shorter does not occur. 
John Shorter and Elizabeth Phillips are there 
stated to have been Catherine, married to Sir 
Robert Walpole, and Charlotte married to Lord 
Conway. J. Doran. 


Stonenence (3'¢ §. i, 13.) — With the most 
profound respect for the g 
Sir R. Murchison, allow me to ay that the nature 
of the stones of which Stonehenge is built, has 
been long since satisfactorily determined. ‘The 
late Dr. Mantell, in his Geology of the South- ast 
oast of England, p. 48, gives 
Grey Wethers, and refers them to a stratum lying 
originally just above the Chalk, part of which, 
consisting of loose sand, has been washed away, 
leaving these concreted masses, or boulders, 
scattered over the surface of our Downs — such 
as the so-called “ plain” of Salisbury, which is 
really a series of undulating bills. 

The builders of Stonehenge would therefore 
find them ready to their hands, and would be 
under no necessity of trans porting them from 
Ireland, or as some say, from Africa. 

The theory that they are artificial originated 
with Camden, and, like all errors of the kind, has 
had its cycles, — has grown small by degrees, and 


beautifully less, and will, I hope, be altogether 
extinguished by the writers in “ N. & Q.” 
If Mor Merrion desire to learn more par- 


ticularly the geological position of these Grey 


Wethers, I would recommend him to consult, 
De scription Géol. des Environs de Paris, par MM. 
Cuvier and A. Brogniart, 4to, Paris, 1822. 

The ‘ porphyry” of London-stone, I believe 
to be Kentish Rag, scic ntifically known as Lower 


Green, or Shanklin, sand. DovuGciass ALLPORT. 
Mr. J. Britton, in the Beauties of Wiltshire, 
1801, vol. ii. p. 145, gives the following remarks : 


“ Many persons have supposed these stones to be com- 
position, and there are those who still persist in this er- 
roneous opinion. The skilful mineralogist knows the 


two medals struck in honor of 


geological attainments of 


; them the name of 


| 
| 


fine-grained, compact 
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contrary; and a gentleman * well versed in this science, 
gives the following account of the characters of these 
stones: * All the great pillars, as those forming the out- 
ward circle, the five pair innermost, and the great stone, 
withthe two lateral ones near the ditch, are of a pure, 
t sand-stone, which makes no effer- 

As far as the lichens which cover 





vescence with acids, 


the pillars, will permit one to judge, some are of a yel- 
lowish colour, others white. The second row of pillars, 
and the six which are innermost of all, are of a kind of 
fine grained griinstein, where the black hornblende is the 
only constituent which has a crystalline form, or spathous 


appearance. This, in some pillars, is but sparingly scat- 
tered in the principal mass; in others, it forms a prin ipal 
part. ‘The mass, or ground, has a finely speckle: | — 
and white appearance, an uneven fracture, makes asligh 

effervescence with acids, and may be scratched with a 


knife. ‘This stone strikes fire diffic ultly with steel. But in 
this second row there are two pills ara of a quite cifferent 
nature. That on the right hand, is a true and well 
characterised Lluckish siliceous rv ay zel schicfer of 
Werner; that on the left, is argillaceous schistus. The 
great slab, or altar, is a kind of grey cos, a very fine- 


It makes a brisk effer- 
strikes 
les of 


Bee 


grained, calcareous sand-stone, 
vescence in nitrous acids, but dissolves not in it; 
fire with steel, and contains some minute spang 


’” 


silver: mica. 


Arcuery Proverss (2™ S. xi. 513.) — 
“The bolt was the arrow peculiarly fitted to the cross- 


Hence 


bow, as that of the long-bow was called a shaft. 
the English proverb, ‘I will either make a shaft or boit 
of it,’ signifving a determinati mn to make one use or 


n of.” —Jr 


other of the thing spoke 
ARMIGER. 


Isapet AND Ex.izaBpetu (2"¢S. xii. 364, 444, 
— The statement of Gesenius, in his Hebrew 


D2I'N (Hee- 


522.) 
Lexicon (Gibbs, p. 
zev’-el) — “hence the name Jsabella” —is too im- 
portant to be overlooked, as it is one of his 
mistakes. ‘The word “ Isabel” is Portuguese, and 
is the equivalent for “ Elizabeth,” as their version 
of the New Testament shows (Luke i. 5, 13, 24, 
10, 41, 57.) 

‘The abridgment of foreign names in spoken lan- 
guage, and their adaptation to the vocal organisa- 
tion of the people who borrow them, are universal ; 


Bessy and Bess, 


27), on the word 


” 


and we ‘may take as specimens— 


from Elizabeth; Bell, from Isabella; Tom, from 
Thomas; Bill, trom William; Dich, trom Richard ; 
John and Jack, from Jochan or Johan. The Por- 


tuguese rejected the initial syllable el, and added 
the letter 7 to the termination, as the Greeks had 
added ¢to the original Syriac and Hebrew word 
“ Elisabe.” 
Were there any doubt as to the etymology of 
‘ Isabella,” the improbability that Christian pa- 
rents, sponsors, and priests, wi uld Impose a name 
of so wicked a person as Jezebel, might sutlice to 
show that Zsubella was not the equivalent of Jeze- 
bel. Thus we do not find as Christian names 
Tracts and Observations on Natural History and 
Physiology, by Robert Townson, LL.D. 


*. 
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those of Cain, Nebuchadnezzar, Judas, and others, 
eminent only in evil. T. J. Bucktown. 


Lichfield 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Reprint of the Collected Works as first 
1623. Part J the Comedies. 


hahespeare. 
Published in 
( Booth.) 
Often have zeal 
Shaksp en vexe 


contaming 


13 students and judici niret 

the contr sof angry 

“Oh for ' the First 
' 


1 with 
commentators, exc laime 1, 
Folio!” What they have r¢ fo iow before 
them. We have here great Bard 
his loving friends minge and Condell (that 
“pavre so careful gratitude both to the 
living and the dead”) pr them to their noble 
patrons, the E Pembroke, and the Earl of Montgo- 
mery: and truly, what with the form of the letter used, 
the tint of the paper, the limp vellum ind the 
manner in which the general cl ter of the editio prin- 
ceps has beer. imitated, one feels almost d — to be- 
lieve, and read passage 
after passage in the orthogr James's time, that one 
is the f ssor of a First Folio, Rightly and 
has Mr. Booth acted in retaining the very errors 
of the original; and it is no vain bo n he 
that “henceforth for less than two pounds may be 
the coveted of all English book- 
and in con- 
would be 
seni- 


the tings ¢ our 
just 1s 14 
| to show their 

ented 


irl of 


wrapper, 


lara 
as we turn over page after gre, 


rtun posse 
wisely 
ist whe declares, 
se- 
cured, in a perfect 
collectors —a volume, 


state, 
which in the original, 
dition more or less of defacement or repair, 
considered cheap at a hundred This “ cheerful 
blance ” of the First Folio, ought to be in the library of 
every lover of Shakspeare, upon whose shelves a « op) of 
the goodly volume issued by Isaac Jaggars and Edward 
Blount in 1628 is not to be found. 


Gloucester Fraqments. 1. Facsimile of some Leaves in 
Handwriting on 8. Swithun Il. from an 
Anglo-Saxon Translation of the Life of S. Muria ZEq p- 
Copied by Photozincography, and published with 
Ess ay by John Earle, M. \ 9 & . 


Saxon Leaves 
tiaca 
Elucidations 
(L ongman. ) 

If we wanted a justification for having devoted some por- 
tion of this Journal to the promotion of Photography when 
Photography had no special Journal of its own, we could 
point with full confidence to this handsome volume, for 
which we are indebted to the Oxford Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon. The manner in which these fragments have been 
reproduced is a marvellous proof of the perfection to 
which the new branch of Photography — Photozincogra- 
phy, as it is termed — has already been brought. It isthe 
old MS not copied bat multiplied; and when it is re- 
membered that such old MS. has neverin any shape been 
published before, the value of the present book to Anglo- 
Saxon scholars is at once evident. “Half a dozen old 
leaves may seem a poor basis to found a book upon,” says 
Mr. Earle, but as he afterwards tells us they contain a 
“ genuine product of the mind of the tenth century,” we 
it once recognise their historical and literary value. We 
have of course not the space to enter into a consideration 
of the various topics which these fragments and 
therefore, we shall best convey to our readers a 
just notion of the importance of the work before us, by 
enumerating its principal contents. These consist, then, 
of the Swithun Fac similes; the Swithun text printed 
line for line and page for page with a literal translation; 
an [Essay on the Life and Times of Swithun; and eleven 
lilustrative pieces, consisting of Latin Biographies, Eng- 


and a 


sugges 
uggest, 


we think, 
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lish Metrical Lives, Lists of Churches dedicated to him, &«, 
These are followed by the facsimile of the fragment on §, 
Maria Zgyptiaca, Notice of 8, Maria Zgyptiaca, and the 
text with translation and illustrative Notes. Such are the 
curious contents of this interesting volume, which the 
Editor has endeavoured to make serviceable as an Intro- 
duction to Anglo-Saxon Literature, for which, both in 
point of language and history, the fragment on Swithua 
affords a good opening 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, Photos rap hed Srom 
Thirty Original Drawi ings by J. M Ww. lurner, R.A., in 
the South Kensington Museum. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Department of Science and Art. (Cundall, 
Downes, & Co ) 

This is another 
graphy. No 
the h which man ever possessed, 
a Camera in the tidelity with which the touches of a 
great master’s hand, the characteristics of his style, are 
reproduced. The original drawings of Turner, which 
art-students at the South Kensington Museum pore over 
with endless delight, may now be studied by such stu- 
dents in the quiet of theirown homes, and in those genial 
spots for study, their own painting rooms. To London 
artists this is a great but it is one of far more 
importance to country students, and the volume will 
accordingly find an appropriate place in every institution 
in connexion with the South Kensington School of Art. 
[he execution of the photographs does great credit to 
the artists, Messrs. Cundall & Downes. 
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ODD VOLUMES 
PURCHASE. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED TO 


Tae Vices; a Poem by the Author of the “ Letters of Junius.” London, 
Fotcex’s Worrares. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1919. 
eee Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, earrings free, to be 
sent to Messus. Bert & Datov, Publishers of “NUTES AND 
. E.C. 


QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

A Diseta F 

Noaurn Wares. J 
Tar Se 

burgh, 1689, 
Nisser's Es 

17— 

Wanted by 


Heaatpny of most Panticucan Coats at css tf 
n Davies. Salop, 716. 
Edin- 


[enatoare. Sir Mackenzie. to 
Nisbet, Edinburgh, 


vO. 


ENCE George 


Manus or Capency. Alex. 


Mr. Macfariand. W Willowbank, Gourock, N. B. 


Memo ntact. Vol. I. With the plates. 177% 


, Mill Lane, Plymouth. 


Catamr's Now-Conroamists’ 
Wanted by @ 


Notices ta Correspondents, 


Tar Inpex to Vou. XII. Seconn Searrs is issued with the present 
Vumb \ becribers we wired to j huse this unless 
they wish t 
nornnoe Letonron. We hope to commence 


I~ rete play + sme a Ar 
t om the origi 


in the next or 1 ber, the publication of thes 
nals in the Stat Paper Office. &ec 

orth Suffenham is not an 
coat, across raguly be- 


Sram ronorensis. 
P 


espondent, but the cata- 
{in App VI. to The 
Marquis of Kildare, 3rd 


fo * The 
Lile of Sir Walter § Scots, 


read “ Vire- 


“ Vivecinum " 
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Months forwarded direct from the Publishers including the Half- 
vy Inoex) is lle. id., which may be paid by Post ( 4 Order in 
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